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INTRODUCTION 


Owen Roe O'Neill was the last great leader of the 
kingly Ulster house that throughout the Middle Ages 
played so big a part in the defiance of the English 
conqueror. At the moment of his entry on the stage 
of Iustory the fate of Ireland was in the balance: 
England’s king and England’s parliament were engaged 
in a deadly struggle. To each side Ireland was but 
a pawn in the game; but inevitably to the Irish patriot 
England’s difficulty was Ireland’s opportunity. It fell 
to Owen Roe to seize the occasion, and his gallant 
venture came near to changing the course of Irish 
history. Almost he won Ireland for the Irish, but the 
dice were too heavily loaded against him. 

The story to be told in this book ts one of brilliant 
failure. It has a certain piquancy from the contrast 
between the hero and the setting. Owen Roe was a 
soldier of international repute, a scholar, and one of 
the first gentlemen of Europe. In character he sums up 
the four cardinal virtues ; in temperament he unites an 
tronic humour with a singular simplicity. He stands 
head and shoulders above the men with whom he had 
fo deal, a portentous figure dominating a scene in which 
mingle the highest idealism and the most sordid self- 
seeking, a protector fighting the forces of tyranny and 
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chicanery on behalf of his countrymen ground down for 
centurtes beneath the heel of a relentless, unscrupulous 
and contemptuous oppressor. 

Strangely enough, although his contemporaries, whether 
friend or foe, regarded him with almost superstitious 
trust or suspicion, his significance has never been fully 
appreciated in general history. 
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OWEN ROE O’NEILL 


CHAPTER I. 
EXILE. 


OWEN Rog, or Red Owen, O’Neill was born in 
Ulster at a date variously given as 1582 and 1590; 
but, as he left Ireland to take military service in 
the Netherlands in 1603, the later date seems 
unlikely. Owen was the son of Art McBaron O'Neill, 
a younger brother of Hugh O’Neill, the famous 
Earl of Tyrone, whose “ flight’ from Ireland with 
the Earl of Tyrconnell in 1607 is a landmark in 
Irish history. The “ flight of the earls’? was a 
dramatic gesture of despair that seemed destined to 
finish once for all Ireland’s fight for freedom. Hugh 
O’Neill had submitted to the English government 
in 1603 after a rebellion hitherto unparalleled for 
strength and brilliance during the centuries of the 
English occupation. Art O’Neill and two of his 
sons, Cormac and Shane, had taken a prominent 
part in the fighting, but Owen was, presumably, 
too young; his departure for the Netherlands 
coincided with his uncle’s submission; but the 
years of warfare, during which he had grown to 
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manhood, must inevitably have coloured the outlook 
and bent of one on whom the mantle of Tyrone was 
destined to fall. 

The course of affairs in Ireland since the Anglo- 
Norman ‘conquest’”’ under Henry II must be 
realised for appreciation of the conditions under 
which Owen Roe fought for Ireland and failed. The 
mediaeval kings of England never really conquered 
Ireland, but merely, as it were, staked their claim. 
Anglo-Norman knights led expeditions and settled 
down to govern the lands and populations they 
managed to win, in much the same way that the 
Irish chiefs had governed them before and were 
still governing whole tracts of the country to which 
the invaders never penetrated, or from which they 
had been driven out. Of such were the O’Neills 
of Tyrone and Armagh, with their long tradition of 
the “ high kingship ”’ of Ireland behind them. 

The English kings had by the fourteenth century 
effective power only in the Pale, an ever narrowing 
strip of country on the East coast, administered from 
Dublin. The official English attitude to the ‘‘ mere 
Irish ’’ was from the beginning at once one of 
contempt and fear. The Irish people were ‘‘ enemies ”’ 
outside the pale of English law. Only those of the 
“ five bloods,’’ the O’Neills of Ulster, the Melachlins 
of Meath, the O’Conors of Connaught, the O’Briens 
of Thomond, and the MacMurroughs of Leinster, 
could claim its protection. Vet the Irish in the 
Middle Ages were not the mere “ barbarians ” their 
“conquerors ”’ pictured. The core of the position 
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lay in a difference of social structure. Ireland had 
never come politically under the unifying influence 
of Rome; and long after tribalism had given way 
to feudalism in the other countries of western 
Europe it still prevailed there. Irish law, customs 
and literature were different from, but not neces- 
sarily inferior to, those of other lands. In Ireland 
the land belonged to the clan and was periodically 
re-divided among the free tribesmen. In Norman 
England the land theoretically belonged to the king, 
and was granted out and re-granted for services 
rendered. Irish, or Brehon, law was different from 
that of most European lands; in some ways it 
was milder; for example, it allowed that killing 
should be atoned for by a fine. There were complaints 
from the natives that this law was applied in cases 
where an Englishman had slain an Irishman, while 
the harsher English law was applied to Irish offenders 
in the reverse case. 

The contempt that the mediaeval Englishman felt 
for the Irish was based on ignorance. Tribal virtues 
were a closed book to him, while the faults of the 
system, with its constant quarrels between the 
clans, were obvious. The fear with which he regarded 
them was based on his distrust of the fatal attraction 
that they exercised on the English who actually 
lived among them. The classic expression of this 
fear is the famous statute of Kilkenny, passed in 
1367, which had for its object to set a hard-and-fast 
line between the English and Irish in Ireland. Some 
of the Anglo-Norman conquerors had by this time 
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become “‘ more Irish than the Irish themselves ”— 
notably the de Burghs of Connaught, who had 
thrown off their allegiance to the English crown and 
formally adopted the Irish dress. They are known 
to history as the “‘ Burkes,” or the ‘“‘ McWilliams.” 
It was feared that the great semi-independent nobles 
who ruled most of Leinster and Munster, the Earls 
of Kildare, Desmond and Ormonde, would follow 
their example. The statute proved a dead letter. 
The Irish law, the Irish language and the Irish 
tribal culture spread. Fosterage was forbidden, but 
sons of the Desmonds and Butlers (the family of 
the Earl of Ormonde) were fostered with the great 
[rish houses, and freely intermarried with them. In 
course of time these Anglo-Norman settlers came to 
be known as the “‘ New Irish ”’ in contra-distinction 
from the “Ancient Irish’? of the North and West 
and from the “Ancient English’ of the Pale. But, 
though the great Anglo-Irish earls lived in much 
the same manner as an O’Donnell or an O’Neill, 
they were still part of the English interest, and 
their lands formed a buffer preventing a Gaelic 
re-conquest of Ireland that otherwise might have 
proved possible in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, while the English kings were preoccupied 
with the Hundred Years’ War and the Wars of the 
Roses. 

There had been sporadic movements of the native 
chiefs against the settlers in the thirteenth century, 
as when Brian O’Neill in 1260 was recognised as 
High King and led the forces of Ulster and 
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Connaught, only to fali in battle outside Down; 
and in the fourteenth century, when Edward Bruce 
was invited by the Irish princes to invade Ireland 
in their cause, Donnell O’Neill, lord of ‘Tyrone, 
acted as their spokesman, and, at the same time, 
addressed a letter to the Pope that was an indict- 
ment of the whole character of the English conquest 
and rule. “ To kill an Irishman,” he complained, 
was “no more than to kill a dog.” 

The O’Neills were the natural leaders of the 
Irish cause, and, when the English monarchy in 
the persons of the Tudors and the Stewarts found 
time at last to attempt the effective subjugation of 
Ireland, one prince after another of the old kingly 
house led the resistance. Under the Tudors the 
English government was rich, highly organised and 
equipped with artillery and munitions. Ireland, on 
the other hand, was more disorganised than in the 
time of Henry II, politically undeveloped, materially 
unequipped. Thus handicapped she had to face the 
wars of a new era fought on the English side with 
the fixed intention of destroying the Irish people 
and setting English and Scottish emigrants on their 
lands. However, this war of extermination became 
also a war of religion. The Royal Supremacy was 
officially declared in Ireland under Henry VIII, but 
it remained a dead letter for the general population, 
among whom there was a revival of Catholic fervour 
supported by the ministrations of the Friars, and, 
after 1542, the Jesuits, at the risk of their lives. 
Established on the ruins of the great feudal houses 
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in England, the Tudors were determined to root 
out both tribalism and feudalism in Ireland. Henry 
was the first English monarch to use the title 
“king ’—instead of “lord” of Ireland. Many of 
the Irish chiefs submitted to the King, agreed to 
renounce the “ Bishop of Rome,” to hold their 
lands by knight’s service, to assist the Deputy 
with money and soldiers, to wear English dress 
and conform to English manners. Con O’Neill was 
made Earl of Tyrone, and other peerages were 
conferred. The chiefs were now subject to English 
law and had accepted the English rule of succession ; 
but they had thus deprived the people of their 
clans of their traditional Brehon law and of their 
ancient right to choose the successor to their leader 
from amongst his relatives, a custom known as 
‘“tanistry.” Here was a revolutionary change 
affecting every aspect of life. Neither the clans 
nor the chiefs were content to abide by the new 
conditions. It was easy for the English authorities 
to find grounds of complaint, and, though there 
was an uneasy peace in Ireland under Henry, the 
three succeeding reigns show a history of slaughter 
and spoliation that disheartened at length even the 
Irish chiefs most prepared to accept the scheme of 
things devised by Henry. Religion was not the 
cause of the English truculence against the Irish 
Celts, but it aggravated the bitterness of feeling. 
There was no real attempt until Elizabeth’s time 
to stamp out the Mass; and there was never any 
genuine desire to convert the Irish to Protestantism. 
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The new and overpowering motive in England’s 
policy now was greed—for land. Under the Protestant 
King Edward VI a quarrel was picked with the 
O’Conors and the O’Mores in Leix and Offaly, 
the border lands west of the Pale; but it was his 
successor, the Catholic Queen Mary, who sanctioned 
a scheme of “ plantation” by English farmers of 
these lands and signalised a policy to become only 
too familiar by changing their names to ‘“‘ Queen’s 
County ” and “ King’s County.”’ The paper scheme 
of plantation never materialised, but the war of 
extermination went on for fifty years, until the last 
O’Conor had disappeared and the remaining O’Mores 
were transported to Kerry. 

Meanwhile, in the North, the weakness of 
Henry VIII’s settlement was shown in the quarrels 
over the succession to the aged Con O’Neill. The 
English crown had recognised Con’s nominee, his 
illegitimate son, Matthew ; but, in the end, Elizabeth 
had to accept Shane, a younger, but legitimate, son. 
Shane went to England and made submission to the 
Queen, but, once back in Ulster, he defied the 
English power. He was not prepared to give up 
any of the ancient powers of his house over his land 
ot his people. The lands in Ulster, he declared, 
were his ancestors, who were Kings of Ulster. 
“They are mine. With this sword I won them ; 
with this sword I will keep them.’ A price of 
500 marks was put on his head. He fell at last in 
a tribal war with the Scottish MacDonnells of Antrim, 
who did not even claim the reward. But the blackened 
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head of Shane O’Neill hung on the walls of Dublin 
Castle for years after his death in 1566—a horrid 
symbol of the fate that threatened “ traitors.” 

The leadership of the O’Neills, and ultimately the 
earldom of Tyrone, now fell to Hugh, the son of 
that Matthew whom Shane had ousted. Hugh had 
been brought up at the English court—in accordance 
with the Tudor policy of anglicising the greater 
Irish chiefs—and for long maintained loyalty to 
the English crown. But the policy of Elizabeth at 
length drove him to revolt. The last thirty-five 
years of her reign saw one act of callous cruelty 
crowd on another, massacres as of the loyal branch 
of the O’Mores at the Rath of Mullaghmast, or the 
murder of two hundred of Brian O’Neill’s men at a 
banquet to which they were invited by the Earl of 
Essex in 1574. In the South the power of the 
Catholic Desmonds was at last brought to an end, 
the Earl slain, the land devastated and the whole 
Desmond inheritance declared forfeit to the Crown. 
The “ Plantation of Munster ’”’ began, large grants 
of land taken from the native population, irrespective 
of their having taken part in the “ rebellion,” being 
made to “ undertakers ’’ who undertook colonisation 
by Englishmen. 

The North could hardly hope to escape the fate 
of the South. For the first time in history the three 
great Celtic powers there—Tyrone, Tyrconnell and 
the Antrim Scots—joined forces in 1595, and Hugh 
O’Neill was their leader. The Earl of Tyrconnell, 
Red Hugh O’Donnell, was his son-in-law; a man 
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obsessed by the bitter memories of a youth spent 
in an English prison. Both were superb soldiers. 
In 1598, at the Vellow Ford, two miles out of 
Armagh, Hugh won a mighty victory over English 
forces attempting to invade Tyrone. There were 
risings all over Ireland. A new Earl of Desmond 
was proclaimed by Tyrone’s orders, and the whole 
English settlement under the Desmond confiscation 
was wiped out. The Earl of Essex made a parley 
and a truce. Tyrone demanded liberty of religion 
and the undoing of the plantations. Essex, recalled 
in disgrace, was replaced by Lord Mountjoy. The 
rebel armies were superior in men, but they were 
short of munitions. There was treachery even in 
O’Donnell’s own lands; the English had command 
of the sea, and no real help came from Spain, to 
which Ireland was now well accustomed to look as 
the Catholic champion of Europe. When a small 
Spanish force did arrive, the leader persuaded 
Tyrconnell to give battle in spite of Tyrone’s policy 
of masterly inactivity. The result was disaster at 
Kinsale, and the whole combination that had 
performed and promised so much fell asunder. 
Red Hugh hastened to Spain to get more backing. 
He was killed in May, 1602, at the Spanish court 
by English agents. Tyrone still held out, but all 
Ulster was littered with dead bodies, and at last 
he entered into negotiations, in the midst of which 
Elizabeth died. The news of her death was kept 
secret in Ireland until he had made his submission, 
for Tyrone might well have expected easier terms 
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from James I, that deceiver of so many hopes. 
As it was, he was confirmed in his earldom, but 
yielded up his rights as an Irish chief, and received 
no promise of concession for his religion. 

The defeat of Tyrone and Tyrconnell marked the 
definite end in Ireland of the old Gaelic order of 
independent and semi-independent principalities. 
The shape of things to come there had yet to be 
determined. The Deputy, Lord Mountjoy, stood by 
Tyrone, but there were many who would have 
rejoiced to see his lands confiscated and planted, 
and to share the spoils. But, in 1606, Mountjoy 
died, and in the August of the next year Tyrone 
and the new Earl of Tyrconnell, Red Hugh’s brother, 
with a company of nobles of Ulster and their families, 
ninety-nine in all, took ship in Lough Swilly and 
left Ireland forever. Such a course could not have 
been taken lightly by such men. It is known that 
Tyrone had been summoned to London, with his 
former sub-chief O’Cahan, for the settlement of 
differences between them. Tyrone, who had still 
been responsible for the keeping of order in his 
country, had been harassed by all kinds of English 
officials, and he believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
the intention was to keep him prisoner in England. 
He was now freely accused of having engaged in 
‘plots for a fresh rebellion, but, in any case, it was 
a serious offence to go overseas without permission. 
Chichester, the Lord Deputy after Mountjoy, declared 
that in interviews with him Tyrone had seemed 
moderate and reasonable, “albeit he never gave 
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over to be a general solicitor in all causes concerning 
his country and people how criminal soever.’’ 
James I, who always talked too much, in a 
declaration, purporting to put the facts before 
foreign countries, denied having had any intention 
of proceeding against the fugitives on account of 
their religion. He elegantly refers to them as 
“these contemptible creatures,” who had laboured 
to extirpate the English race in Ireland, and had 
corresponded with foreign princes ‘“‘by divers 
instruments, as well priests as others.” 

The reception accorded to the Earls and their 
company enraged and alarmed the English authorities 
and their agents abroad. They had meant to run for 
Corunna, but, after twenty-one days at sea, landed at 
Quillebceuf in Normandy, whence the women and 
children were sent in boats to Rouen, while Tyrone 
trode with a company of seventeen to meet the 
Governor of Normandy at Lisieux. The Earl had 
plenty of money, having collected his rents before 
leaving Ireland, but the country people showed their 
goodwill by supplying both parties with wine and 
provisions. They were not allowed to stay in France, 
but Henry IV naturally refused an application for 
their extradition. They now made their way to the 
Low Countries, going to Douai by way of Arras. 
From this point their journey became a triumphal 
progress. The Spanish Netherlands had, at the 
death of Philip II, in 1598, passed to his daughter 
and her husband, the Archduke Albert, who now, 
under the over-lordship of Philip II, beneficently 
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ruled these lands with the title of “ the Archdukes.” 
Their court in Brussels was one of the most brilliant 
in Europe. Irish gentlemen and scholars were 
received there with welcome and respect, whether 
‘“ old Irish,’ like the O’Neills and the O’Donnells 
or the O’Briens of Clare, or ‘‘ new Irish,’’ like the 
Talbots and Dillons, or the Prestons of the Pale. 
In Elizabeth’s time there began the custom of Irish 
gentlemen sending their sons abroad for education 
or for service in foreign armies. Sir Patrick Barnewell, 
brother-in-law of Tyrone, and the champion of the 
cause of Catholic liberty in Ireland after the flight 
of the Earls, was described as “‘ the first gentleman’s 
son of quality that was ever put out of Ireland to 
be brought up in learning beyond the seas’”’ The 
grudging English policy had from the fourteenth 
entury onwards been directed against facilitating 
the higher education of the native Irish. An attempt 
made in 1320 to found a university in Dublin had 
been discouraged, and early in the fifteenth century 
the practice that had grown up of Irish students 
resorting to Oxford and Cambridge was forbidden. 
When at last, in 1592, Trinity College was founded 
in Dublin, it was with the avowed aim of prosely- 
tising against the religion that nearly all Irishmen 
professed. The English authorities were opposed to 
the sending of young people to the universities 
of France, Italy and Spain, to get “learning in 
Popery and other ill qualities”; but they were 
less averse to the departure of the poorer classes 
to serve in foreign armies, as thousands did. Such, 
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often under their native chiefs, formed a large part 
of the garrisons in the towns of the Southern 
Netherlands. (The Northern Netherlands, largely 
Protestant, were at the time of Tyrone’s flight, on 
the eve of securing their independence from Spain). 
An Irish regiment in the Archduke’s service was 
under the command of Tyrone’s eldest son, Henry, 
who met his father at Douai, bringing with him 
all the captains serving under him. Among these 
was young Owen Roe O’Neill, predestined to bear 
the burden that Hugh, now sixty-seven years old, 
had virtually cast from him ; for, though until his 
death, in 1616, the old leader played with the dream 
of returning to free his native land, and though his 
countrymen long awaited his coming, it was not to 
be. Owen Roe was at this time in the prime of 
his youth. No exact description remains of his 
appearance, although one, unfortunately not extant, 
was sent later to the English government by an 
agent in Brussels; who afterwards corrected it, 
saying that Owen was not “bald,” as had been 
stated, ‘‘ only hath something a high forhead and 
wears his haire longer than ordinary.” An engraving 
from an original Dutch painting confirms this 
description; it shows him bearded, with a long 
face and fine features, full, rather wistful, eyes ; 
great height and breadth of forehead, the mouth 
shapely and somewhat small. It may be taken as 
giving the authentic character of his appearance, as 
the portraiture of this period did. 
’ Among Tyrone’s company were Caffar O’Donnell, 
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the brother of Rory, and his wife, Lady Rosa 
O’Dogherty, who, after Caffar’s death in 1608, 
became the wife of Owen Roe, and followed his 
fortunes and those of her native land with the 
utmost devotion. 

After being royally entertained in the Netherlands 
by, among others, the Archduke and the Marquis of 
Spinola, Tyrone and his companions set out for 
Rome, passing through Lorraine, whose Catholic 
Duke, in spite of English protests, entertained them 
cordially and magnificently, through Switzerland 
into Italy, where they met with similar trea/ment, 
and reaching Rome in the April of 1609, where 
several Cardinals met them in state at the Milvian 
bridge. Chichester at home grew quite pettish on 
the subject of the honour shown to the fugitives, 
and was assured that Tyrconnell and Tyrone “‘ would 
return if they lived—to kindle such a fire here 
(where so many hearts and actors affect and attend 
alteration) as will take up much time, with expense 
of men and treasure, to quench it.’’ The policy of 
the English government in Ireland after the flight 
of the earls was bound to bring about a rising of 
the Irish Catholics, but the time was not ripe in 
Tyrone’s day. Thirty-five years were to pass before 
the “‘ Liberator ’”’ came to Ireland, but, long before 
then, Owen Roe had been marked out as the hope 
of the cause of Irish freedom. Already, in 1606, 
his name and that of his brother, Art, appeared 
in the reports of English agents from Brussels as 
men to be watched. Art died young, but left a 
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son, Black Hugh, destined to play a big part in 
Owen’s great adventure. Of the great Tyrone’s sons, 
Henry died, and a younger son, Bernard, was 
educated by the Franciscans at Louvain, and was 
a page at the Archduke’s court. He was found 
strangled, and foul play on the part of English 
agents was suspected. The third son, the seven-year- 
old Con, who was left behind in Ireland at the flight 
of the Earls, was stolen from his fosterers, taken to 
England, educated as a Protestant at Eton, sent 
thence to the Tower, and is henceforth lost to history. 
Owen Roe became colonel of his cousin’s Irish 
regiment in Flanders about 1633, and from 1634 
he was very definitely and actively concerned with 
the wrongs that were being increasingly heaped on 
his native land and with plans for redress. In the 
following years great numbers of Irish recruits came 
to join his regiment. Lord Strafford had, in 1632, 
begun his iron rule in Ireland as Lord Deputy, 
and during the whole of his reign the Spaniards 
were allowed to recruit there. Owen was the 
favourite leader of the Irish in Flanders, but 
Strafford more readily granted licences to recruit 
to another leader, Thomas Preston, a member of 
the Gormanston family of the Pale. Preston had 
been a captain with Owen Roe under his cousin’s 
command, but they had never been friends; they 
were destined to be rivals, and, at last, bitter 
enemies ; one was the natural leader of the soldiers 
from the old Irish clans, and the other of the recruits 
from the Pale; but the Palesmen developed a 
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tendency to prefer service under Owen. In 1635 
Captain Thomas Tyrell, of Westmeath, brought 
200 men to Flanders, whom he had been licensed 
to raise at Preston’s request, but Tyrell and his 
men “ went off and joined the regiment of Owen 
O’Neill.” 

Preston was no mean soldier, and, like Owen Roe, 
he distinguished himself in the war that was forced 
on Austria and Spain by France under Cardinal 
Richelieu, at the defence of Louvain in 1635 against 
the forces of France and Holland, and that of 
Genappe against the Dutch in 1641. But his fame 
was eclipsed by that of “ Don Eugenio O’Neill,”’ 
who, as ‘“‘ camp-master,’”’ commanded the garrison 
during the two months’ siege of Arras in 1640, 
and marched out at last with the honours of war. 
He yielded reluctantly after fighting desperately 
against enormous odds, and Meilleraye, one of the 
three marshals who led the French forces, consoled 
him: “‘ You surpassed us in all things, save fortune.” 
The words have a prophetic aptness to describe the 
conduct of the mission to which Owen was soon to 
be called, the climax to which his long years of 
exile seem but a prelude. 
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CHAPTER ll. 


A DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY. 


“T SEE manifestly the beginning of better or worse ” 
was the comment of Lord Bacon on the position in 
Ireland after the flight of the earls. The English 
Lord Chancellor also discussed animatedly with 
Chichester, the new Lord Deputy, the scheme 
promptly brought forward for the plantation of 
Ulster, freely comparing it with the scheme of 
American colonisation that had recently begun. 
“T had rather labour with my hands in the 
plantation of Ulster than dance or play in that 
of Virginia,’ the latter declared ; while Bacon was 
of opinion that the American enterprise differed as 
much from this “‘as Amadis de Gaul differs from 
Caesar’s Commentaries.” On the grounds that 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell had been guilty of treason, 
six whole counties were declared forfeit to the 
Crown—Tyrconnell, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, 
Armagh and Derry (then cailed Coleraine). A 
general amnesty had been granted after Tyrone’s 
great resistance, and there were no grounds for 
new measures against the general population of 
Ulster, but this vast area was now to be cut up 
and distributed to strangers, as though the men 
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living there had no part or lot in it. But, apart 
from the injustice of the confiscation, some con- 
sideration of equity could still have been shown 
in the redistribution. There was land to spare in 
Ireland, vast tracts that had never been cultivated, 
but had been given over to grazing—a feature of 
Irish tribal life being the wandering from one grazing 
ground to another of herdsmen called creaghis, 
landless men inferior in status to the freemen of the 
tribe, but living like them under the protection of 
the tribal chief. The aim of the English authorities 
was largely to convert the land from grass to 
husbandry, and this, obviously, would allow for a 
larger number of farmers having an interest there. 

Chichester, himself, thought that the native Irish 
should be provided for first with as much land as 
they could cultivate, and given secure titles, and 
the rest of the land granted to new settlers. He 
calculated that half of Ulster should go to the 
natives, but the English Council insisted that the 
whole area should be offered to those who would 
take it up in lots of 1,000 to 2,000 acres. There 
were to be three kinds of grants: first to 
““undertakers,’’ who were to be allowed to let their 
lands to English or Scottish tenants (but not to 
Irish), and who were to be bound to build castles 
and maintain armed men for their defence. A second 
class of grant was to be made to “ servitors,’’ men 
who had fought for the English government and 
were thus rewarded. This class paid a higher rent 
and were allowed to grant leases to Irish tenants. 
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The third class of grant was to be made to the 
native Irish at the highest rent of all. Such grants 
were made only to persons of considerable im- 
portance, and envisaged a class that formed a real 
problem under the new regime. ‘These were the 
“swordsmen,” freemen of the tribe whose business 
had always been fighting, and who, when they 
had possessed land, had used it for grazing and 
“ creaghting’’ ; they had no knowledge of, or inclina- 
tion for,husbandry. Many of this class had gone 
abroad to command in foreign armies, but many 
remained, restless, discontented and dangerous to 
the new order. Chichester wrote that ‘‘ whole 
counties will not content the meanest of them, 
albeit they have now but a mantle and a sword.” 
But Chichester’s suggestions, in any case, fell on 
stony ground. Over 500,000 acres were parcelled 
out. Of these more than 200,000 were granted to 
British undertakers and more than 50,000 to 
servitors. Less than 20,000 acres went to the native 
Irish. The established Church got 100,000 acres, 
partly for endowment of education of a Protestant 
type, and large individual grants were made. 
Chichester himself received the whole of Inishowen. 
The City of London took up the most important 
concession. For £20,000 they acquired the whole 
county of Derry. The “‘ late ruinated City of Derry ”’ 
was rebuilt and renamed Londonderry. Thus were 
the native population deprived of their lands, 
glowingly described in the prospectuses as rich in 
soil and abounding in material; but they crept 
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back as hewers of wood and drawers of watet, 
clinging to the land on any condition. For the most 
part, the undertakers, when they worked the land 
at all, did so with Irish labour. As late as 1628 
there were only 7,000 British settlers in the six 
counties. Many of these were Scottish, attracted 
perhaps by the presence already in Antrim and 
‘Down of Scots who had settled there in defiance 
of the English power during the Tudor period. 
An early writer describes the settlers as “ the scum 
of both nations”; they could hardly be congenial 
to the native Irish. Still the British settlers had 
every inducement to industry, with their secure 
position in law, their “tenant right,’ contrasting 
with the unstable position of the Irish, liable to 
arbitrary eviction—a thing unknown under the 
Gaelic regime. 


The danger of the position was obvious to 
thoughtful observers. The bulk of the land had 
gone to settlers, but these were vastly outnumbered 
by the native Irish, for both gentlemen and ‘‘kerne’”’ 
remained. Lord Carew, the ex-president of Munster, 
in 1614 accurately foretold the great rising that 
was bound to come. He remarked that formerly 
there was always a strong royalist party in Ireland, 
but that religious feeling was drawing the native 
Irish and the old English together, and that even 
the inhabitants of the Pale would be drawn in 
for the first time in history. They would rebel, 
he declared, “ under the veil of religion and liberty, 
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than which nothing is esteemed so precious in the 
hearts of men.” 

The policy of plantation did not end with Ulster. 
Under Charles I, in a time of outward peace, all 
the land in North Wexford was found, by a legal 
fiction, to belong to the Crown. Here only 
390 natives were established as freeholders, while 
14,500 remained on the land at the will of new 
English and Protestant landlords. The Catholic 
Bishop of Kilkenny, David Rothe, sounded the 
note of warning: ‘“‘ The viceroy ought to have 
looked clear before he suggested an imperfect and 
shaky title to the King as a foundation for his new 
right, and before he drove from their well-established 
and ancient possessions harmless poor natives, 
encumbered with many children and with no powerful 
friends. They have no wealth but flocks and herds, 
know no trade but agriculture or pasture, they are 
unlearned men without human help or protection. 
Yet, though unarmed, they are so active in mind 
and body that it is dangerous to drive them from 
their ancestral seats. They have been deprived of 
weapons, but are in a temper to fight with nails 
and heels and to tear their oppressors with their 
teeth. Since these Leinstermen and others like them 
see themselves excluded from all hopes of restitution 
or compensation, they will fight for their altars 
and hearths.’’ No notice was taken of such warnings. 
Longford and Leitrim suffered the same fate as 
Wexford, and in 1628 an attempt was made to take 
South Wicklow from the O’Byrnes, who, under the 
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new Lord Deputy, Falkland,-were accused of con- 
spiracy. They were proved innocent and released, 
but lost part of their lands to their accusers. 

One of the chief motives of the plantation policy 
of Charles’s reign was to obtain money for the 
Crown, and, when Lord Strafford became Lord 
Deputy in 1632, the chief object of his rule was 
to make Ireland pay and to raise an army there 
to help Charles to rule absolutely in England. 
Strafford’s boasted “ efficiency ’’ was not meant to 
profit Ireland. It has been endlessly repeated that 
he benefited Ireland’s trade; but the linen trade 
was already well established, and he deliberately — 
ruined the Irish manufacture of woollen stuffs. His 
motive was, again, financial profit. Ireland had now 
to pay two customs duties—one for the export of the 
raw wool, and one for re-importation of the woven 
stuff. Under Strafford the whole of Connaught was 
confiscated to the Crown. In this province large 
numbers of Irish nobles did actually hold their land 
from the King under a composition made in 
Elizabeth’s time. Now these titles were put in 
question. Forms of law were observed; but the 
grand juries were forced by enormous fines and 
imprisonment to find that the King was entitled 
to all the land to dispose of as he pleased. In the 
event the Irish landlords retained from one-fourth 
to one-half of their lands; but the scheme of an 
English plantation in these parts was foiled by the 
trouble between the King and parliament in England, 
which brought about Strafford’s fall. Histyranny in 
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Ireland was made a clause in the indictment that 
lost him his head. Using the forms of law he had 
overridden all justice. Arrogant in manner and 
vicious in speech, he had attacked on all sides 


prominent Irishmen, “old” or ‘‘ new,’ and was 
bent on putting Englishmen in every office. 


It is to be noted that, under both James I and 
Charles I, Irishmen showed the same tendency that 
was at work in England, to rely on parliament 
to secure their “ liberties.”’ One Irish parliament 
sat under James—from 1613 to 1615—but it was 
largely packed, and its policy was very contused. 
The Irish government had intended to use it as a 
means to enforce the laws against ‘‘ recusants’’ and 
priests, but this plan was abandoned, for even in 
such a parliament the Protestants had no working 
majority. It cheerfully granted a “ subsidy ”’ to the 
king, though many members at first did not under- 
stand the term; but it was prorogued and then 
dissolved, the king falling back on his prerogative. 
The practice of their religion by the Irish went on 
in much the same way as it had done under Elizabeth, 
in obscure ‘“ Mass-houses”? and with a hunted 
priesthood. James I had soon quenched the ex- 
travagant hopes with which the Catholic Irish had 
ereeted his accession. Prominent Irish Catholics 
were fined and bullied ; recusants, the King declared, 
were ‘“‘but half-subjects”; but in the end the 
authorities turned a blind eye to a state of affairs 
they could not alter, and the Lord Deputy was 
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even enjoined that, as for the priests, he should 
“forbear to make a curious and particular search 
for them.’”’ None the less James I suppressed the 
schools that the Jesuits had set up in many of the 
Southern towns, and others, such as the flourishing 
school in Galway under a native schoolmaster, 
Alexander Lynch, with its 1,200 pupils, “ more like 
a university than a school.’”’ Under Charles I the 
Irishmen still clamoured for a parliament, and 
Strafford advised Charles to call one. It met in 
1634, and was used by the Lord Deputy as a means 
of raising money. The Catholic minority demanded 
the granting of certain “ graces,’’ which the King 
had promised, giving a limited toleration to Catholics ; 
and both Protestants and Catholics were anxious for 
a decision that a title to land of sixty years’ standing 
should be secure. These two demands voice the deep 
grievances of thirty years. Charles, who said that 
parliaments “are of the nature of cats—they ever 
grow curst with age,” dissolved this one in April, 
1635, without any satisfaction being given. Strafford 
boasted of the “ universal contentment,” echoing, 
indeed, the verdict of Lord Cork (an adventurer 
who had grown rich by speculation in Irish land), 
who wrote, in 1630: ‘‘ Contentment is, in fact, 
general”; but he also wrote: “‘I cannot say— 
and no statesman in this age can say it—that I 
know Ireland well. Bad communications and the 
Papist influence keep the body of it estranged 
from us.” 

He was nearer the mark here, for, under the 
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appearance of calm, a bitter indignation was seething 
not only among the Celtic population, but among 
the great majority of Catholic Irishmen. During 
these years there was a constant going to and fro 
of agitators and emissaries keeping the Irish leaders 
at home in touch with those abroad, and especially 
with Owen Roe, to whom all looked now for 
salvation. All things were working to a crisis that 
should decide the fate of Ireland. Owen Roe surveyed 
the situation with the eyes of a soldier and a 
statesman, informing himself of the geographical 
and political features of Ireland, the disposition of 
prominent families and individuals, the available 
resources. Many members of his own family were 
active in the movement, and in the letters that passed, 
these and others were described by assumed names, 
as were the names of Irish districts. Leinster was 
“Valois” and Ulster “Brabant.” Sir Phelim O’ Neill 
in Ireland was known as President Rosse; he 
regarded himself as the head of the O’Neills, and 
was to play a prominent part in the movement, 
but his courage was greater than his ability. 
Daniel O’Neill, a nephew of Owen Roe, known as 
“Louis Lanois,’ on the other hand, was a young 
man of brilliant gifts. He had been brought up 
in England and was a Protestant, a zealous Royalist, 
but equally an Irish patriot. He was anathema to 
the Puritan party in the English parliament, and 
imprisoned by them in the Tower in 1641, but 
escaped to Brussels. In the Hue and Cry of May, 
1642, he is described as “ slight built,” of a sanguine 
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complexion, no beard, auburn hair, about thirty 
years of age.” Another of Owen’s nephews, young 
Lord Maguire, was the only peer actively engaged 
in the beginnings of the national movement. As 
early as 1634 Daniel O’Neill had travelled through 
Ireland, taking stock of the situation. He was given 
facilities by Strafford, to whom he brought letters 
of recommendation from the Elector Palatine. 
Intimately concerned, too, was Turlough O’Neill, 
a brother of Sir Phelim, “a deep, sad man, well 
seen in the laws of Ireland.” 

But the chief figure in the movement in Ireland— 
its leader until Owen Roe should come—was Roger, 
or Rory, O’More—a gentleman of the clan that 
had been dispossessed in Leix, and was now settled 
at Ballina, near the northern extremity of Kildare. 
He was a son-in-law of Sir Patrick Barnewell, and 
had long been foremost in the movement to obtain 
Irish liberty by constitutional means. He, like many 
other Catholic gentlemen of the “ Old Irish,’ and 
also of the Pale, commanded a company in the 
Irish army that Strafford raised to send over to 
England to help the King against the Scots, who, 
in 1639, infuriated by the innovations in religion 
forced on them by Archbishop Laud, advanced into 
England to fight for their cause. An Irish army 
of 8,000 men was projected, but it never reached 
England. The Scottish invasion led to the calling 
of the Long Parliament, and it was the making of 
an Irish army to terrorize the King’s enemies in 
England that brought about Strafford’s fall. The 
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Irish army was disbanded. One thousand of them 
took service with France, but the rest, defrauded of 
their pay, remained to form the nucleus of the great 
rising that was at hand. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IRELAND’S OPPORTUNITY. 


LorD STRAFFORD left Ireland, for the last time, in 
April, 1640, appointing Sir Christopher Wandesford 
Deputy. By November he was in the Tower, and 
the Irish House of Commons was passing a 
Remonstrance criticising his whole policy while in 
Ireland. An Irish committee of twelve was 
appointed to go to England and represent the Irish 
case there. They played a big part in the final 
overthrow of the hated tyrant. Wandesford died 
three weeks after the arrest of Strafford, and the 
government of Ireland fell into the hands of the 
two lords justices, Parsons and Borlase—the former 
a greedy adventurer who had grown rich on con- 
fiscated land, the latter an elderly soldier and 
rigid Calvinist. The rising feeling in Ireland was 
reflected in parliament in the early months of 1641. 
Confusion among the official class had made a 
Catholic majority possible in the Commons. Able 
lawyers among them drew up a series of queries, 
which were sent up to the Lords for the opinion of 
the judges. 

The first asked “whether the subjects of this 
Kingdom be a free people, and to be governed only 
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by the common laws of England, and statutes of 
force in this Kingdom?” Another query demanded 
by what law “‘are jurors, that give verdict according 
to their conscience and are the sole judges of the 
facts, censured in the Castle-chamber in great fines, 
and sometimes pilloried with loss of ears, and bored 
through the tongue, and marked sometimes in the 
forehead with an hot iron, and other like infamous 
punishments ?”’ Evasive answers were given by the 
judges, but the facts were not denied. Parliament 
was prorogued in March to meet again in May in 
a yet more resentful mood. A recess was declared 
from July 14th to November 9th, but in this interval 
the long prophesied rebellion broke out. In 
July, 1640, Owen Roe O’Neill, then engaged in the 
defence of Arras, received a visit from Hugh 
MacPhelim O’Byrne, sent by Sir Phelim O’Neill. 
Hugh MacPhelim was a trained soldier, and had 
served the Spanish King in the wars in Catalonia, 
in which Colonel John O’Neill, the last surviving 
son of Tyrone, was killed ; but his whole heart was 
in the cause of Ireland. It is reported that he 
grumbled to Owen Roe that they were risking their 
lives daily to “‘ succour a scabbed town ’’ for Spain, 
and could be no worse off fighting for their own 
country. In such conferences between Owen Roe 
and the emissaries of the Irish leaders at home 
a masterly plan took shape. Already in August, 
1641, the scheme was devised to seize Dublin Castle, 
the seat of the Irish government and symbol of so 
many wrongs. Strafford had made the Castle an 
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arsenal; it contained thirty cannon and arms 
and powder for ten thousand men. The English 
authorities had noticed that something was afoot. 
Already, in March, Sir Henry Vane, by the King’s 
orders, had warned the Lords Justices that a great 
‘number of ‘Irish Churchmen had passed from 
Spain to England and Ireland, and some good old 
soldiers,’ on pretence of recruiting, but that rumours 
of a rebellion circulated freely among the friars. 

It was only a fortnight before the rebellion 
actually broke out that anything peculiar was 
noticed in Ireland itself. The Lords Justices were 
informed that there was a great resort of the Irish 
gentry to Sir Phelim O’Neill’s house, and that 
Lord Maguire, especially, was active in journeying 
to and fro. The Irish Council were also aware that 
there was “ great underhand labouring among the 
priests, friars and Jesuits’”’; but they did not 
know until later of the great gathering of Catholic 
clergy and laity at Multyfarnham, in Westmeath, 
where the future government of Ireland was planned 
with the greatest optimism. What plans were 
actually put forward will never be known; it was 
freely alleged later that a massacre of all Protestants 
in Ireland was suggested, but sober authorities 
discredit such exaggeration. It was at least proposed 
that the Protestant settlers should be given a portion 
of their goods and expelled from Ireland, as the 
Moors had been from Spain; but such smooth 
schemes were soon to be swamped by the torrent 
of harsh circumstance. 
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The seizure of Dublin Castle was to be the initial 
act of an organised military rising, supported by 
a great national revolt. The thing was well planned, 
and the date ultimately fixed for 23rd October, 
1641. Of the five leaders who met on 15th October 
to make final arrangements, Sir Phelim O’Neill, 
Lord Maguire, Roger O’More, Heber MacMahon 
and Captain Brian O’Neill, the two last were envoys 
of Owen Roe. The Castle was known to be poorly 
guarded, forty old halberdiers being considered 
sutficient force for its protection. A hundred picked 
men from Leinster, under Roger O’More, were to 
attack the little gate of the Castle on the afternoon 
of the 23rd—a Saturday and market day, when the 
presence of strangers would be less likely to be 
noticed. Lord Maguire was to storm the main gate 
with a hundred Ulstermen. 

On the evening of the 24th, when Maguire, 
O’Byrne, Colonel Plunket, Colonel Fox and 
others met, it was found that only eighty men 
had been mustered, Sir Phelim and some others 
having failed to send their contingents; but 
these were thought sufficient, and would almost 
certainly have proved so had not the singular 
secrecy that had been preserved up to this 
point been on a sudden betrayed. Hugh Oge 
MacMahon, a grandson of the great Tyrone, who 
had been a colonel in the service of Spain and now 
lived on his estates near Clones, in Monaghan, was 
one of the large class of impoverished and aggrieved 
gentlemen who were prominent in the movement. 
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He seems to have had a misguided confidence in a 
foster-brother, one Owen O’Connolly, whom he was 
anxious to include in the plot. Six months before 
O’Connolly had replied, to his vehement expression 
of grievance, that a conquered people must submit. 
MacMahon’s complaint to O’Connolly of the “ proud 
and haughty carriage of one Mr. Aldridge, that was 
his neighbour in the County of Monaghan, who was 
a justice of the peace, and but a vintner or tapster 
few years before, that he gave him not the right 
hand of fellowship at the assizes nor sessions, he 
being also in commission with him,” throws light 
on the minor annoyances that went to feed the 
discontent. MacMahon, in spite of his kinsman’s 
attitude, summoned him to Dublin by letter; he 
arrived at seven in the evening of the 22nd, after 
a ride of sixty miles, in time to be informed of the 
plot and to betray it. At the sign of the Lion in 
Wine Tavern Street he drank, with MacMahon and 
others, to the success of the enterprise. Two hours 
later he was pouring the tale into the ears of 
Lord Justice Parsons in his princely mansion at 
Merchants’ Quay. The Council was summoned, and 
sat all night and next day. Not only the Castle, 
but the city gates, were immediately put in defence 
under Sir Francis Willoughby, an able soldier 
summoned to the Council. A first proclamation was 
signed, and quickly circulated through the country, 
by the Lords Justices and eight Privy Councillors 
against ‘‘ the most disloyal and detestable conspiracy 
intended by some evil-affected Irish Papists.” 
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Roger O’More saw that the project had been wrecked 
and warned his friends to seek safety. Only two 
of importance were taken—MacMahon at his lodgings, 
and Lord Maguire in a cock loft, where he had hidden. 
MacMahon defied his captors: ‘‘I am now in your 
hands: use me as you will; I shall shortly be 
revenged.”” Both he and Maguire, who was only 
twenty-five years old, were subsequently hanged in 
London, Maguire pestered in the traditional manner 
by sheriff and Puritan minister, and begging only 
for peace to say his prayers. 

MacMahon’s defiant statement to the Irish Council 
proved true in part. The simultaneous rising 
throughout Celtic Ireland that had been planned 
did not materialise, but in the North the tide of 
passion could not be stemmed. While the lords of 
the Pale professed their loyalty and were grudgingly 
entrusted with weapons and munitions to arm 
1,700 men in the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Louth, 
Meath and Westmeath for defence, some of which 
were, in fact, subsequently used against the Govern- 
ment, the deprived Catholic peasantry of Ulster 
rose as one man, fell upon the English planters 
and drove them from their ravished lands. They 
fled to the towns, and, before long, fugitives began 
to pour into Dublin. These were inevitably in sad 
case, ill, starved and broken; many of the women 
and children died and were buried in Dublin. 
Terrible tales were told of the monstrous cruelty 
of the Ulstermen, and it is obvious that in such a 
rising dark deeds are done. They assuredly lost 
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nothing in the telling, and gave rise to the most 
harmful legend among the many that have em- 
bittered Englishmen against the Irish. It came to 
be believed that two hundred thousand English 
Protestants met a brutal death in the “massacre’’ 
of 1641; but among serious historians, even the 
prejudiced Froude, puts the number who perished 
from all causes at 20,000, and Lecky at 8,000. These 
numbers cannot compare with those of the Irish put 
to the sword or starved to death in the last years 
of the war against Tyrone; and even now, where 
retaliation was possible, Protestants more than 
outdid the Irish in savagery. 

For a moment Catholics and Puritan Scots 
had been joined in remonstrance against Strafford’s 
rule—the Scots resenting bitterly the “ Black Oath ”’ 
that the Lord-Deputy had imposed on them, 
not even to protest against any command of 
the King and to renounce all covenants or 
associations not ordered by him. But the gulf 
between them was too deep for any lasting alliance. 
Proclamation was made at the outset that no war 
was to be waged against the Scots in Ulster, but 
only against the Saxon, the common enemy of 
Scots and Irish. Yet in January, 1642, the Scots 
of Antrim, supplied with arms from Dublin, carried 
out a massacre of Irish Catholics at Island Magee, 
that was at least comparable to the ‘‘ massacre ”’ 
at Portadown, where at the first outbreak a hundred 
persons, including women and children, had been 
forced into the river and drowned. ‘This incident 
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has been represented as the climax of horror in the 
“Trish rebellion”; but it was obviously not 
according to plan. Stories are told of courtesy 
shown by the “rebels,” as that towards the 
Protestant bishop Bedell, who certainly deserved it. 
He was offered safe conduct to Dublin, but refused 
it. When forced from the episcopal palace by the 
Catholic Bishop of Kilmore, he ministered to 
Protestant fugitives, and died from typhus. The 
heads of the O’Reilly clan over-ruled the Catholic 
bishop’s objection to his being buried in Kilmore 
churchyard, and sent a firing-party to his funeral. 
Bedell’s sons were told to use what prayers and 
rites they pleased, and among the crowd of Irish 
mourners a priest was heard to exclaim in Latin: 
“May my soul be with the soul of Bedell.” 

Sir Phelim O’Neill was the moving spirit in the 
northern rising. In a fortnight he had overrun 
Tyrone and Armagh, and, by the capture of Fort 
Mountjoy, restored Lough Neagh and its fishing to 
the clansmen. All Ulster west of the Bann, with 
the exception of Derry and Enniskillen, was now 
in his hands. He had meant to reduce Derry, but 
was forced to march eastwards to guard the frontier 
against the Scots of Antrim and Down. He made 
Newry his headquarters, and published a forged 
document purporting to show the King’s authorisa- 
tion of the rebellion. This mattered little to the 
Ulstermen, but gave encouragement to the Catholic 
Palesmen, who were essentially loyalists. It is true 
that at this point the English Parliament was the 
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common enemy of Ireland and of the King, who 
had been forced to agree that the “‘ Long Parliament ” 
should not be dissolved without its own consent. 
King and Parliament were now on the eve of war. 
Sir Phelim, who had none of the strict integrity of 
Owen Roe, probably argued that he was in effect 
fighting for the cause of the King. 

The whole story of the next few years is endlessly 
complicated by the impingement on the Irish move- 
ment of the political struggle in England. Though 
the success of the Ulstermen was but slight in the 
months after the issue of the forged document, the 
lords of the Pale, headed by Lord Gormanston, 
did actually throw in their lot with the insurgents. — 
The course of. action followed by the Puritan Lords 
Justices favoured O’More’s plan of alliance. The 
manifesto he made at this time to the lords of the 
Pale sums up his policy: ‘‘ My lords, our sufferings 
are grown too heavy for us to bear. We are the 
sole subjects in Europe incapable of serving our 
sovereign in places of honour, profit and trust. We 
are obstructed in the ways of learning, so that our 
children cannot come to speak Latin without 
renouncing their dependence on the Church and 
endangering our souls. These things we wished 
redressed in Parliament, and had they listened to us, 
or to you, we should have sat down contented. 
But the Lords Justices are merely bent on ruining 
our nation, and they involve you in the same distrust 
with us. ... Lest the brand of rebellion which they 
put upon us may deter you, we here protest in the 
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sight of heaven that we fight the malignant party 
in Parliament who encroach on the King’s preroga- 
tive, and we invite you to join in so glorious an 
undertaking.’”’ The Lords Justices had, from the 
first moment of the insurrection, acted on the 
assumption that all Catholic Ireland was involved. 
The inhumanities of the Ulstermen were revenged 
on Leinster and Munster and wherever the power of 
the Lords Justices reached. Catholics were sought 
out and brutally murdered not by a disorderly mob, 
but by soldiers acting under orders—the orders of 
the redoubtable Sir Charles Coote, who was known 
to have spoken words at the Council table 
“ tending,’’ as the Catholic lords protested, “to a 
purpose and resolution to execute upon those of 
our religion a general massacre.” Charges against 
Irish Papists were invited. True Bills for high 
treason were found by Grand Juries in Dublin 
against Catholic lords, the Chief Justice directing 
that such Bills might be found on “‘ common report 
or fame.’’ Palesimen like Sir John Reid and Barnewell 
were questioned on the rack. The Protestants in 
power in Dublin were, in fact, guilty of fomenting 
rebellion, and it is not without significance that in 
the London markets of 1641 capital was invested 
in Irish land yet to be confiscated. Moreover, it 
suited the Puritans to accuse the King of complicity 
in the Irish rising, and, therefore, to magnify the 
movement. 

After the first wild onslaught Sir Phelim, a brave 
soldier but indifferent commander, met with little 
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success. He took Dundalk, but wasted months in a 
hopeless siege of Drogheda, for which his men were 
insufficiently armed. Roger O’More had a spectacular 
sticcess at Julianstown, where a contingent sent from 
Dublin to the relief of Drogheda was almost com- 
pletely destroyed ; but, at length, Sir Phelim raised 
the siege and withdrew north, his army melting 
away in the treditional manner of Celtic clans badly 
led. He was reinforced by an army of 1,500 kernes 
from the Western Isles of Scotland, under Alexander 
McDonnell, sent at the request of Owen Roe by 
Randal McDonnell, Earl of Antrim. Against these 
was pitted an army of 4,000 veterans furnished 
by the Scottish Covenanters to the English Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose. Under such leaders as 
Leslie, Monro and Stewart, these swept the low- 
lands of Ulster. Bad news came from the South, 
and all seemed lost. Sir Phelim summoned his chief 
followers to a conference at Glasslough in the county 
of Monaghan; counsels of despair prevailed, and 
all were about to seek their safety as best they 
could, when a messenger arrived with startling news. 
He who was expected had come. Owen Roe O’Neill 
had landed on the shores of Donegal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


WHEN news came to Owen Roe in Brussels of the 
failure of the plan to seize Dublin, he was angry 
and disappointed, but his was a spirit that could 
hope to snatch victory from defeat. He was still 
at this time attached to the army of the Cardinal- 
Infant, and the war between France and Spain was 
still going on in Flanders, but, realising that only 
his presence in Ireland could save the situation, he 
obtained leave of Don Francisco de Mello, governor 
of the Netherlands, to go to Ireland, with the 
assurance that he should be well supplied for the 
enterprise. Later the enemies of Owen Roe represented 
him as a deserter from the Spanish service, but this is 
an obvious libel. Messengers were sent to France, 
Rome and the Emperor Ferdinand, asking for help 
for the Irish in defence of their religion. Richelieu 
did not declare himself openly in the Irish cause, 
but he discharged all Irish soldiers in the French 
service, and promised a million crowns. Owen Roe’s 
old rival, Thomas Preston, now a veteran of 56, 
was in Paris in the Summer of 1642, preparing, 
he too, to cross to Ireland at the request of his 
nephew, Lord Gormanston. He was to land in 
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Wexford harbour a month after Owen Roe had 
landed in the north. Preston brought with him a 
dozen vessels laden with war supplies from Malo, 
Nantes and Rochelle. 

At Rome the Irish cause had a zealous advocate 
in the learned Franciscan, Luke Wadding, 
the first Guardian of the famous convent of 
St. Isidore. Born in 1588, the son of a substantial 
citizen of Waterford, he achieved international 
fame by his philosophical writings. From 1625 
onwards he had been in the forefront of the 
movement for Irish freedom, and letters to him 
from Fransciscans not only in Ireland, but also in 
Germany and Belgium, remain as valuable historical 
documents. To him Owen Roe sent a farewell letter 
in Latin: ‘‘ I have received, Reverend Father, proofs 
of your well known zeal for our fatherland. Time 
slips away and Ireland groans and suffers, worn out 
not so much by her miseries as by the weary hope 
of foreign help, long hoped for and not yet come. 
I feel that I, at least, should wait no longer, and 
that in this hour of Ireland’s troubles I should 
rot be absent or seem wanting. I am girt for my 
journey with many chiefs of our race. I bid goodbye 
to your paternity and return unbounded thanks for 
your unwearied exertions on behalf of Ireland and 
also towards myself.”” He had already announced 
his intentions to the leaders of Ireland and sent a 
friar to find a safe landing place. To his messengers 
he had enjoined: ‘‘ Persuade Sir Phelim and 
Mr. More and the Lords and Commanders of the 
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Teague that they should in all manner hold firm 
together, and not be deceived by the fair promises 
of the English or of the Government in Dublin, 
as Tyrone and Tyrconnell were, who, after they had 
submitted, were forced to fly the kingdom and were 
robbed of their lands. Tell them to hold fast and 
firm, and there shall be no doubt of succour. He 
was determined that, with or without help, he 
“would adventure himself and his whole estate in 
the service.” 

He set sail from Dundalk in June, but was 
bottled up for some time in the port of Mardyk 
by English vessels watching for him. He shook 
them off by a ruse, and the rumour ran that he 
had returned to the army in Flanders. Actually 
he sailed with three ships and some two hundred 
veteran soldiers, including several officers, touched 
at Denmark and Norway, rounded Scotland, and 
landed in the last days of July at Doe Castle, Sheep 
Haven. On the way he had captured two English 
vessels, and was able to send a small ship with arms 
to Wexford, dispatching one of his own frigates back 
to Flanders “‘ full of butter, tallow and hides,” as 
a correspondent in Paris wrote to Father Wadding. 
Presumably these articles were to be exchanged for 
further supplies. The frigate also bore news of 
his safe landing to his wife and son, who were to 
follow him to Ireland. The account sent to Wadding 
mentions that ‘‘ this frigate bears the Irish harp 
in a green field, in a flag on the maintop.” 

Sir Phelim, when the great news came, sent 
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1,500 men to conduct his kinsmen to the fortress 
of Charlemont in Armagh, which he had seized 
early in his campaign, and which was still in his 
hands though Dungannon had been retaken. Owen 
Roe went round by Ballyshannon, and arrived 
without having met an enemy. He was received 
with acclamation, and immediately took command 
of the Ulster forces: “‘ All except Sir Phelim,” we 
are told, “‘ stood bareheaded in his presence, calling 
him ‘ Lord General’ and being most obedient to him 
in all things.” His presence infused a new spirit 
into the struggle in the north. He was to prove 
himself the one trained soldier of genius in the war 
of the next few years. With no previous experience 
of dealing with irregular soldiery, he was the only 
leader in Ireland at this time who mastered the 
problem. 

His first step was to institute strict discipline ; 
stern measures were taken against those who were 
proved to have committed serious outrages. In — 
some cases the penalty was death. Owen Roe | 
had been brought up in the school of warfare ; 
his bitterest enemies never accused him of in- 
humanity, injustice, or any breach of faith, but, 
from his standpoint as a soldier, the excesses that 
were reported to him were against the rules of 
civilised warfare. There were some who thought 
him severe ; he rejoined that he would rather join 
the English than leave such offences unpunished. 
Where there were real grievances compensation was 
given, and prisoners of war against whom no serious 
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offence was proved were released and given safe 
conduct. His stern discipline did not discourage 
recruits. ‘‘ All flocked to him, each man now counting 
himself two, and casting off all fear ; he the happiest 
who was chosen to stay.’”’ The raw levies were fast 
transformed into competent soldiers. The com- 
mussariat was made the personal concern of the 
commander himself. Cattle and corn were plentiful, 
and ovens for bread-making were set up at each 
encampment. His first camping ground was the 
plain of Tyrone, where he maintained the ‘‘Fabian”’ 
policy that he had before advised, and for which 
he became famous. He had the supreme soldierly 
instinct for knowing when and where to strike. 
The enemy that the Ulstermen had to face were the 
most redoubtable of all—the veterans led by Leslie 
and Monro—and he had no intention of giving battle 
until the time was ripe. He established a competent 
system of sentries, and confined his activities to 
guerilla warfare. 

In the south, Celtic Ireland had been goaded into 
revolt by the brutalities of the Lords Justices, and 
during the Autumn of 1641 and the Spring of 1642 
the insurrection spread until almost all Connaught 
and all Munster, save Youghal and Bandon, were 
in Irish hands. Youghal was held determinedly by 
the upstart Lord Cork, and was of great importance 
as a landing place for men and supplies from England 
But the weaknesses of the Irish armies that Owen Roe 
had taken in hand in the north were present also 
in the south, and, as the months wore on, the tide 
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of Celtic success began to turn here, too. In the 
April of 1642 the whole of Kildare was laid waste 
by the young Earl of Ormonde, who later in the 
same month defeated the combined Munster and 
Leinster forces at the battle of Kilrush. The Irish 
army had been badly armed; it had no real head, 
and after the defeat it melted away. Ormonde was 
to play a fateful part in Irish affairs in the next 
few years—first as an opponent, and later as an 
“ally,” of the Irish cause. He was destined to 
earn the execration of Irish patriots; and it is 
clear that, even when he made friends with the 
Irish leadeis, he had no real interest in Ireland 
beyond his own great possessions there. He was a 
Protestant, though related to many Catholic Irish, 
and held great estates in England also. Above all 
else, he was a royalist, passionately devoted to the 
cause of his King. He used Ireland and Irishmen 
merely for that cause. Owen Roe never trusted him, 
and came at last to hate him. It was Ormonde 
who weakened, and ultimately ruined, the Catholic 
Confederation, whose jealousies and hesitancies were — 
destined in consequence to neutralise the prowess of 
the great northern leader. 

On the 22nd June, 1642, forty-one “ rotten and 
unprofitable members ’—men in open rebellion or 
indicted of high-treason—were expelled from the 
House of Commons in Dublin; but, in the mean- 
time, Catholic Ireland had embarked on the task 
of forming for itself a new legislature. In the general 
disorganisation it fell to the Catholic hierarchy, the 
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one body equally respected by the Catholics of the 
Pale and the native Irish, to embark on the task 
of making a government. The civil war in England 
had not yet broken out, and, though Sir Phelim 
O’Neill had professed to act in the name of the 
King against the ‘‘ malignant party,’”’ there was no 
real rallying point there. Early in 1642 the Primate, 
Hugh O’Reilly, summoned an informal council of 
the clergy of Armagh which resolved to call a general 
council of the clergy of Ireland to meet at Kells 
in March. The lay leaders were invited for consulta- 
tion. The Leinster nobles had already formed a 
Council, appointed the aged Lord Mountgarrett its 
president, and had done something to restore 
discipline in their province. It formed a nucleus 
for the new constitution. The lawyers who devised 
it naturally adverted to the forms of parliamentary 
government as they existed in Dublin. There were 
to be the two Orders of Lords and Commons, but 
united in one house, though the Lords could 
deliberate alone. The Protestant bishops were 
replaced by the Catholic prelates, and joined with 
them were the Catholic lay lords who had sat in 
the Dublin Parliament. The 226 representatives of 
the Commons were drawn from cities and towns. 
There was to be a supreme Council of 24 elected 
from bishops, lay lords and commoners in no 
prescribed proportion, but six coming from each 
province. Nine of these must be present and six 
assenting for any administrative act to be valid. 
Mountgarrett was to be president, and the English 
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king was to be recognised as sovereign. The 
constitution was approved at a meeting in Kilkenny 
in May, 1642. The name adopted—the “ Catholic 
Confederation ’’—at once recognised the differences 
between the units of which it was formed and 
emphasised the Catholic character of the government. 
By its very definition it excluded important Anglo- 
Irishmien like Ormonde, and the Earl of Inchiquin, 
and also the Earls of Kildare and Thomond—all of 
whom were Protestants. The main object of the 
Confederation was the defence of the Catholic 
religion. An oath of association was administered 
which bound the Confederates to obey the Council. 

There were manifest weaknesses in this paper 
constitution with its elaborate and complex 
machinery ; the clergy had come to the rescue, 
but the important part they had played led to the 
use of spiritual weapons in Irish politics. Catholicism 
formed the widest basis of union among Irishmen 
at that time; but there was a real divergence of 
interests between the native Irish and the Anglo- 
Irish. The choice of Kilkenny as the seat of govern- 
ment threw the balance of power into the hands of 
the latter—it was Ormonde’s town, and it was hoped 
to draw him in—but it was the ‘‘ Ormonde faction ”’ 
and their policy that hampered Owen Roe and 
snatched from Ireland the fruits of his heroic efforts. 
When the first general assembly met at Kilkenny 
in October, 1642, the division in administration found 
a fatal counterpart in a division of military command. 
England being divided as she was, a united command 
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would have given Ireland an enormous advantage ; 
but the Supreme Council (which was to have control 
over all officers, even generals in the field) appointed 
separate commanders for each province. Owen Roe 
O’Neill was general for Ulster, and Preston for 
Leinster. Colonel Gerald Barry was made general 
for Munster, and another seasoned soldier, Colonel 
John Burke, was made  lieutenant-general for 
Connaught. It was hoped that the Catholic Lord 
Clanricarde, who had so far refused to join the 
Confederates, and who had defended Galway against 
them, would be persuaded ultimately to assist the 
cause. The title of General for Connaught was 
reserved from him. 

From the first Owen Roe was hampered by the 
policy of the Confederation, which showed the rooted 
distrust of Palesmen for the northern Celts. Preston 
had brought supplies to Wexford, but there can be 
no doubt that Owen Roe’s activities, especially 
through Father Luke Wadding, accounted for much 
more. In spite of this, the northern army was much 
less well supplied than the army of Leinster. 
Owen Roe had to ask even for a share of ammunition 
brought in his ships and consigned to him personally. 
Men he had in plenty, and he was able to equip a 
force of 1,500 during the winter. In the South the 
Irish had to face the English armies, but these were 
far less redoubtable than the Scots, under Leslie 
and Monro, in Ulster. Alexander Leslie, created 
Farl of Leven in 1641, had fought tor the Protestant 
cause in Germany. His men were veterans. It is 
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-ecorded that he was amazed that so illustrious a 
soldier as O’Neill should come to Ireland to lead 
‘“rebels.”’ At the news of O’Neill’s coming, Monro 
fell back on Carrickfergus, Leven’s headquarters, 
and in November, 1642, Leven left Ireland for ever. 
Friends of Owen Roe have said that Leven was 
afraid to meet the general, who, we know from his 
own letter to Leven, had already won a victory 
over him “one day in Germany.’ Owen Roe’s 
letter was to inquire whether Leven was serving 
the parliament or the King, “‘for if His Majesty, 
you need not harbour any jealousy towards me, 
we are brothers of the self same action. If for the 
parliament, you may be sure I am your enemy ;”’ 
if for neither he said, he could not understand his 
action. “‘ Wherefore I should charitably advise you 
to abandon the kingdom and defend your own 
native country, and not to be accessory to the 
drawing of the innocent blood of such as never 
yet annoyed you.” An Englishman serving under 
Leven accuses him of appropriating £2,500 sent to 
him from England for the use of his army. In any 
case, in the next year, he was in England fighting 
for the parliament. He threw a parting warning 
to Monro: “If O'Neill can once succeed in getting 
an army together, he will most surely worst you.” 

Throughout the winter of 1642 Owen Roe went 
on with his task of making an army, disbanding 
most of his levies after a few months, but keeping 
a nucleus at Charlemont, and making each county 
responsible for its own defence. Towards the end 
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of the winter Owen Roe was summoned to Kilkenny 
to confer with the General Assembly. Here he met 
his wife and son, who had reached Wexford in the 
frigate that Owen Roe had sent to them with news 
of his landing. Lady Rosa was to stay with her 
husband to the end. A letter she wrote in Gaelic 
before her coming remains to bear witness of her 
zeal in the cause. An impression of Owen’s statesman- 
like attitude is conveyed by a warning he gave the 
Assembly against a proposal that had been made 
by a foreign power to give help in money and arms 
on condition that some Irish ports, including Wexford 
and Waterford, should be handed over as pledges. 
Owen Roe was vehement in condemnation, affirming 
that there was no point in exchanging one set of 
chains for another, and adding: “In my time, 
and in all other times of which books tell us 
anything, foreign fingers close tightly on whatever 
comes within their grip. Besides, we are not 
mercenary soldiers, and may well be satisfied with 
what our own people are willing to give us.” 
During Owen’s absence from the North, two 
Scottish armies had advanced, plundering and 
burning, through Armagh and Monaghan; the 
Irish were driven back with great loss, and 
the General’s brave, but rash, lieutenant, Daniel 
O’Cahan, had fallen on the field. On his return, 
Owen Roe made his headquarters at Anaghsawry, 
near Charlemont, and in May, 1643, Monro began 
a series of skirmishes in this region, partly foraging 
raids, for the Scots army was short of food 
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and pay. We are told of an attack on Charle- 
mont, where Monro’s men, though superior in 
numbers to the Irish, fled, and Monro, a general 
who erred always on the side of over-confidence, 
called out testily: ‘Fy, Fy! run awha frae a 
wheen rebels!’’ In another attack a few weeks 
later Owen Roe was equally successful, and, after 
a sharp fight, in which the Irish were posted behind 
hedges, he made one of his masterly retreats, “‘ the 
most part of the country people with near 3,000 
cows”’ finding a safe refuge in Charlemont; but 
“ Owen’s house (at Anaghsawry),’’ so the enemy 
reports, “was immediately plundered and burnt, 
and so were many other fine houses in that right 
pleasant country.”’ O’Neill now decided to lead his 
army to Leitrim, where, near Mohill, the land 
afforded good camping ground, and there was 
comparative peace for a time. In July the Ulster 
army was on the march again to their Ulster quarters 
when, through the Fermanagh gentlemen having 
neglected to post sentries, they were surprised and 
hopelessly outnumbered by two armies under 
Sir Robert Stewart and Sir William Stewart at 
Clones. Owen Roe was against giving battle, but 
was persuaded to do so by his officers, as the men 
were mad for fighting. Agreeing, unwillingly, he 
made careful arrangements to guard the retreat 
which he knew to be inevitable. The Scots attacked 
suddenly, mad with drink, and shouting : ‘“‘ Whar’s 
McArt ?”’ meaning Owen Roe, who had already 
become a legend with the enemy. Their object was 
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to capture him. Through the impetuosity of Colonel 
Shane McBrian O’Neill, whom Owen Roe had posted 
at a ford, with orders not to move, but who dashed 
forward, battle was given and lasted for over an 
hour. Owen lost many of his best officers and men, 
and his nephew, Hugh Oge, was taken prisoner, 
only to be released after the great battle of Benburb, 
three years later. The General drew off his remaining 
forces to Mohill, and built up an army again with 
recruits from the Connaught clans. 

Towards the end of August he had 3,000 
men ready for the field, when an order came 
from the Supreme Council summoning him 
and his army to the Pale to confront the 
combined forces of Drogheda and Dublin. In 
the South things had been going worse than in 
Ulster. In Munster, Barry had met with no success, 
though Lord Castlehaven with a body of cavalry 
had defeated an English army at Kilworth, near 
Fermoy. In Leinster, Preston, who had been feted 
at Kilkenny and favoured by the Confederation, had 
been repulsed in December, 1642, when attacking 
a convoy, and in May, 1643, when Ormonde with 
3,000 men marched to besiege New Ross, Preston 
taking the field against him with double his numbers, 
had met with disastrous defeat. General Monck and 
Lord Moore now attacked Meath, thus threatening 
the property of leading men among the Confederates. 
In this crisis the appeal was made to Owen Roe, who 
marched south with 3,000 men, but with his 
numbers growing on the way as he crossed Cavan, 
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taking castles until he came to Portlester on the Trim 
which he made his headquarters. The castle near the 
ford, was soon taken and O’ Neill stood ready to defend 
the passage of the Boyne against Lord Moore, who 
was approaching from Dublin with a superior force, 
and who had boasted that no creaghts or kernes 
from Ulster could resist such an army as his. But 
many of his men were trapped in a narrow path 
leading to an old disused mill in which the General 
had stationed sixty sharp-shooters and some pike- 
men; near it, under cover, he had placed his few 
available guns. A feigned flight led the enemy on, 
and, while reeling from the first shock of cannon 
and musket shot, Lord Moore’s men were charged 
and driven back by the pikemen. A second attack 
was repulsed by Henry Roe and his light horse, 
and a flanking attack so violently repulsed that 
the men fled, “ glad to be rid of the fury of the 
fairies,” and “‘ some of their horses stayed ever since 
in that field.” Lord Moore, trying to rally his men, 
was cut in two by a cannon-ball, and tradition 
has it that Owen Roe, impatient with the in- 
competence of a gunner, had fired the shot himself. 
A punning Latin verse commemorates the deed : 


“Contra Romanos mores, res mira, dynasta 
Morus ab Eugenio canonizatus erat.” 


Owen had been promised the help of Sir James 
Dillon, with 2,000 men. He arrived “ the day after 
the fair,’’ and was received coldly by the General 
with the ironical rebuke: ‘“ Sir James, war is an 
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ugly, coarse kind of work. I think glory awaits 
you in withdrawing rooms rather than in the rough 
life of the camp.” Meath and Kildare were cleared 
of the enemy, and the Leinster men cried that they 
would have Owen for their leader. The Supreme 
Council chose this moment to play into Ormonde’s 
hands. A truce was made to last at least a year, 
and on 15th September, 1643, the ‘‘ Ormonde 
Cessation ’’ was signed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue CORRUPTED CESSATION. 


Tue Kilkenny government chose the moment of 
Owen’s victory at Portlester to snatch the cup from 
his lips by making a truce with the English king. 
Charles had set up his standard at Nottingham in 
August, 1642, and the 23rd October, the day that 
the General Assembly met in Kilkenny for the 
first time, was also the date of the indecisive battle 
of Edgehill. The issue of the war was to be doubtful 
for a long time still. The Anglo-Irish section of the 
Confederation thought that the King’s difficulties 
might incline him to concessions that he had hitherto 
refused. The King hoped to get men and money 
out of Ireland, and negotiation was in any case to 
his advantage, as it would naturally distract the 
Kilkenny government from concentrating on the 
war. 

As early as January, 1643, Charles had written 
to the Irish Council in Dublin empowering Ormonde. 
Clanricarde, and others, to treat with the Irish, 
When the King’s letter was read, Ormonde declared 
that he had no wish to be commissioner to hear 
Irish grievances, “for I know that nothing grieves 
them more than that they could not cut all our 
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throats.”’ Throughout 1643 he was active against 
the Irish in the field; but he tuo was on the alert to 
use the situation in Ireland for the King’s advantage. 
The “Cessation” for a year was signed on 15th 
September, three days atter O’Neill’s victory, the 
Confederates voting the King £30,000, to be paid 
half in cash and half in cattle. Some of Ormonde’s 
troops, who had been without pay and a mere 
menace in Ireland, were withdrawn to England to 
fight for the King. They were Englishmen and 
Protestants, but the common report ran that they 
were Irish and Papists—a rumour that did much 
harm to the King’s cause. The Confederation did 
send 2,500 Catholic Irishmen with arms to fight 
under Alistair MacDonnell in Montrose’s Scottish 
campaign for the King. They played a great part 
in his victories, and were destroyed in his defeat. 
It is obvious that they should have been kept 
at home to fight the Scots in Ulster, while the 
£30,000 should have been handed to Owen Roe, 
who, given the means, could have built up an 
invincible army. 

Moreover, the Cessation proved a dead letter. 
On ist July, 1644, was fought the battle of 
Marston Moor, which won the whole of the North 
of England for the Parliament. Immediately the 
Earl of Inchiquin and the Earl of Cork declared 
for the parliamentary cause. Inchiquin held 
Bandon, Cork, Kinsale and Youghal, and at once 
drove all Catholics from the three ports, seizing 
the greater part of their possessions. There were 
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no Catholics in Protestant Bandon. There was, 
of course, no ‘‘ cessation’’ on the part of the sup- 
porters of Parliament, who had denounced it as 
“an impious design on foot to sell for nought 
the crying blood of many hundreds of thousands 
of British Protestants by a dishonourable peace 
with the rebels.” 

When the ‘‘ Cessation’’ was signed, Monro, with 
his Scots, held only Carrickfergus and Larne. Had 
Owen Roe been allowed, and given the means, to 
march against them, the whole course of the war 
might have been changed. Instead time was given 
for the Scots and Protestant English in Ulster to 
draw together. The Solemn League and Covenant, 
agreed on between the Scots and the English 
Parliament largely as a retort to the Cessation. 
was accepted from Ballyshannon to Carrickfergus. 
By the Cessation the Confederates had identified 
the cause of Irish Catholics with the cause of the 
King, and virtually declared war on the English 
Parliament. They had made a bad bargain. The 
King was never sincere, and certainly never precise, 
in the matter of the concessions to be made to the 
Catholic cause. In victory or defeat there was 
really no hope in him. ‘The Oratorian, Scarampi, 
who went to Kilkenny with a commission from the 
Pope, pointed out as early as August, 1643, that 
money given to the King’s cause was wasted; that 
only by strengthening the Irish themselves could 
recognition of the rights of Catholics be extracted 
from either party in England ; and that a Cessation 
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that did not bind all British forces in the country 
was valueless. In Munster the Irish had to face 
Inchiquin ; in Connaught the Puritans under Coote 
and the garrisons of Duncannon and Bunratty, 
which declared for the Parliament, while 
“adventurers,” sent by a committee formed to 
deal with two million five thousand acres of Irish 
land “‘ to be confiscated,” attacked County Cork and 
Galway at various points, killing and plundering 
mercilessly wherever they landed. Ormonde became 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on New VYear’s Day, 
1644, and an interminable series of discussions 
within the General Assembly and between the King 
and the Confederates began. 

Charles at Oxford received agents from the 
Supreme Council and from the Protestant party ; 
they were demanding incompatible conditions. 
Charles tried to keep both in good humour. 
Brian O’Neill wrote: ‘“‘ There is none but rogues 
here as false as the devil, and they intend 
nothing but the destruction of you all.” The 
Supreme Council, which kept great state, despatched 
representatives to the Catholic courts of Europe 
asking for help. Very little came—though some 
payments were made by France and Spain for leave 
to recruit men in Ireland for their own wars. In 
Paris a joint committee of English and Irish Catholics 
was formed, and negotiations were carried on with 
Henrietta Maria and Mazarin. The Cardinal would 
have been pleased for Ireland to win her independence, 
his main object being to keep England distracted, 
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but he made a show of acting through the English 
Queen, who wanted, above all things, the re- 
instatement of her husband. 

Meanwhile, all through the summer of 1644, 
desultory warfare went on in the north between 
Monro’s great army and Owen Roe’s scanty forces, 
while Ormonde’s garrisons maintained neutrality. 
In May the Supreme Council had offered their whole 
army to Ormonde if he would lead it against Monro ; 
but Ormonde was too scrupulous to do this without 
the King’s permission, and this was never given. 
Many letters remain written at this time by Owen Roe 
to Ormonde and by Ormonde to Owen Roe. They 
give a picture of the great leader chafing under his 
disabilities, protecting the creaghts against the 
“invincible power and force of the Scots ”’ waiting 
for ‘(an army out of the west to go upon His 
Majesty’s service against the Scots,’ resenting the 
breach of the conditions of the Cessation by English 
gaitisons which made sallies and stole corn and 
cattle; making contributions of money or cows to 
other garrisons by Ormonde’s orders. Little thought 
was given by the Kilkenny government to the 
plight of the Ulster Irish. Daniel O’Neill found 
the Anglo-Irish there filled with hatred for Owen Roe, 
and duly reported to his uncle the wild charges that 
were being made against him. He was said to hate 
all Palesmen and to be aiming at the crown of 
Ireland. Owen answered that some of these things 
were “‘ too light and foolish, as no man who knows 
the world would believe me to be such a fool,” 
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but he was indignant at the charge of hating his 
countrymen: ‘‘ Nephew, I hold him to be no better 
than a devil who will make these distinctions, but 
call all Irish alike.’”” Daniel, who had brought peace 
proposals from the King at Oxford, warned both 
the Kilkenny government and the Irish Council in 
Dublin that they had better be frank with Owen 
O’Neill, “‘as he is a deep, subtle man who sees 
through men’s designs.” 

Owen Roe was ignored by the General Assembly 
when he appealed to them for help until he threatened 
that he would no longer guard the passes into the 
Pale; Leinster would thus be laid open to Monro 
and his Scots. This threat induced the Assembly 
to vote for an expedition to Ulster. They informed 
O’Neill that they could furnish 6,000 foot and 
600 horse, and inquired what forces he could bring 
together. He answered that he could raise 4,000 foot 
and 400 horse, and exclaimed joyfully that these 
united armies would serve not only for the relief 
of Ulster, but to drive the Scots out of Ireland. 
But the Council were not prepared to place such 
numbers under the command of the great soldier, 
whom they so unreasonably disliked and distrusted. 
Owen Roe was to fight under the command of 
Lord Castlehaven—a young man of no particular 
military talent. 

In July, 1644, Castlehaven started on his march 
north, summoning his troops to converge on 
Granard, but, when he reached this point, his army 
numbered only 3,000. Hearing that Monro was 
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but twelve miles away, he made all haste to join 
O’Neill at Portlester, leaving 700 men to guard the 
bridge of Finea. Monro drove these off, captured 
much of the Leinstermen’s provision, and then 
pushed on towards Portlester only to retreat suddenly, 
presumably unwilling to meet Owen Roe in equal ~ 
battle. Castlehaven was urgent with O’Neill to 
produce his promised contingent. The general 
answered that they would be ready to help him 
when he should be actually operating in Ulster. 
During all August and September, Castlehaven lay 
at Charlemont and Monro at Tanderagee. There was 
no general action, and Owen Roe was ill most of 
the time. In one skirmish 100 Scots were killed ; 
but in another three of O’Neill’s officers fell, while 
Colonel Ffennell, with some of Castlehaven’s horse, 
looked on, and made no attempt to save them. 
There was no cordial feeling between the Ulstermen 


and the men of Leinster. ‘“‘My men are angry,” 
complained Castlehaven; “they say you called 
them cowards.” ‘‘I confess I did,’’ answered 


Owen Roe, “ when I saw my brave fellows deserted 
in the fight by this cowardly cock with the feather 
in his hat, Colonel Ffennell ; but, my lord, we shall 
answer for these things before the Supreme Council, 
which employs us both.” 

The campaign of which Owen had such high 
hopes fizzled out without the Irish armies once 
taking the offensive. Castlehaven wrote rather 
fatuously: ‘“‘I did not desire fighting.” At 
the end of September he marched away. O'Neill 
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demanded an inquiry, saying that either he or 
Castlehaven deserved to lose his head. He was 
left alone once more to maintain his unequal struggle. 
So weak were the Ulster forces that the Protestant 
armies were able to strike down into Connaught 
from the North, and in July, 1645, to take the 
castle and the town of Sligo with great slaughter. 

Bat Owen Roe fought tooth and nail for such 
advantages as should have been his through the 
Cessation. We find him protesting in his cogent 
and ironic style against the depredations of English 
commanders like Colonel Arthur Chichester who, 
when the harvest was ripe, marched his troops 
from Belfast into Monaghan and Armagh to reap it. 
Ordered to withdraw, he claimed all Ulster for his 
quarters, to which Owen replied: ‘“‘ Your pretence 
that open fields and plains are yours I certainly did 
admire, which truly is as much as to leave one man 
upon every hill in Ulster, and call that a possession 
at the time of Cessation.’’ Chichester tried to prolong 
the discussion, his men meanwhile reaping the 
harvest ; but Owen Roe proved his match, and the 
Colonel complained, telling a rather tangled tale: 
“Owen McArt O’Neill came with about 3,000 men 
some days since to Longhall, and possessed himself 
of all our quarters. Most of our men were reaping, 
and McArt ordered them to march away and not 
to come near these corn fields any more. Some of 
our captains expostulated, and said they had no 
‘orders to quit their quarters, and much debate 
arose between them and McArt’s officers ; but McArt 
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himself came up and gave orders to his officers to 
expel us by force, which was accordingly done, and 
our men then marched away to Port of Down, 
the garrison town.’”’ ‘The Irish took possession of 
the valleys of Armagh and Tyrone and of all the 
corn up to the Bann river. But, as late as April 
1646, Owen Roe still found it necessary to fight 
for his rights against Ormonde’s supporters. A 
letter is on record that he wrote to Major Harrison : 


** Sir, 

“T am informed that some of the horsemen 
residing the last week in your garrison, contrary 
to the Articles of Cessation, have taken horses 
from Shane O’Neill, which, if you obey the said 
Cessation, I desire to be restored; otherwise 
assure yourself I will take a course to see them 
redressed. It were better for us to have absolute 
wars than this corrupted Cessation.” 


Meanwhile the King’s cause in England was going 
from bad to worse. Negotiations for terms of a 
definite peace went on continually between Charles 
and the Confederates ; but the King was above all 
anxious to get Irish help, and was really unwilling 
to commit himself to the prospect of a complete 
repeal of the penal laws. Ormonde was his accredited 
representative in Ireland—a man wanting in initiative 
and attached to the old regime. Charles complicated 
matters by giving a secret commission to the young 
Earl of Glamorgan, son of the Catholic Marquess of 
Worcester, who had spent a fortune of £250,000 in 
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the royalist cause. The King was growing desperate 
as his fortunes in the field declined. In April, 1645, 
he had written to the Pope praising Glamorgan, 
and referring to the terms he was willing to grant 
to the Irish Catholics. 

The terms of the King’s commission to Glamorgan 
were stich that to the plain man they appear 
to empower him to promise all that the 
Irish Catholics could demand—especially the free 
and public use and exercise of the Catholic religion 
and the continued possession of all churches in 
the hands of Roman Catholics at any time since 
23rd October, 1641. It was thus that Glamorgan 
interpreted them. The utmost terms that Ormonde 
was empowered to give were the suspension of 
Poynings’ Law and of the penal laws, with a promise 
of their repeal when the royalist cause should have 
triumphed with the help of an Irish army. Scarampi 
distrusted Glamorgan’s credentials, and throughout 
the autumn of 1645 continued negotiations with 
Ormonde that proved in the end useless. In the 
General Assembly there was the utmost dissension. 
The lay peers were tempted to accept Ormonde’s 
terms; the clerics, who had been the heart and 
soul of the national movement, were vehemently 
against them. In the midst of the turmoil there 
arrived in Ireland one who was to play a prominent 
part in the next act of the drama—the papal Nuncio, 
Rinuccini, who landed at Kenmare in Kerry on 
“41th October and, going by Limerick, reached 
Kilkenny on 12th November, noting admiringly the 
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quality of the Irish people, the hardihood and 
activity of the men and the beauty and modesty 
of the women. Rinuccini was a man of great 
character and a realist. His mission was to restore 
and re-establish the public exercise of the Catholic 
religion in Ireland. Naturally he was in favour 
of the clerical policy. Ormonde, who knew nothing 
of Charles’s correspondence with Rome, referred to 
the Nuncio as “the Italian bishop” and “ the 
unbidden guest.” In December, Glamorgan was 
arrested and imprisoned in Dublin, Ormonde affecting 
to believe that his commission was a forgery. In 
January the King, fearing English opinion, dis- 
avowed his dealings with Glamorgan, who was, 
however, shortly released. He gave himself up 
henceforth unquestioningly to the policy of Rinuccini. 
Promises more extravagant, from the Protestant 
point of view, were received from Henrietta Maria ; 
but the Nuncio held rightly that Charles’s word was 
worthless, and that the destruction of the royal power 
in England would mean its destruction in Ireland 
unless help came from abroad. Nevertheless, terms 
for a definite peace were drawn up between Ormonde 
and a commission of the Confederates. It was to 
be published later. 

Meanwhile the Nuncio pursued his own policy, 
acting as a war minister against the Parliamentary 
forces in Ireland. He had brought with him 
the arms and money that were so much needed, 
and apportioned one third of these to Owen Roe 
for Ulster. Many years later the Nuncio reported 
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to the Pope that he would have preferred to 
give all to Owen; but his memory was faulty ; 
for a* this point he was inclined to share the view 
of many who surrounded him that O’Neill was 
“a strange, grasping man.” The further explanation 
that he made of his reasons for the course he adopted 
gives a truer picture of the state of affairs. He 
explained that the Ulstermen cared little for food 
or money, but only for muskets and spears; while 
Preston’s army, modelled on Flemish standards in 
the matter of accoutrement and pay, was expensive 
to maintain. In spite of this, Owen Roe now, for the 
first time, found himself in a position to equip a 
large army, receiving regular pay. By May, 1646, 
he could boast of 5,000 infantry and 500 cavalry 
“of good, hopeful men.’ After three weary years 
of hope deferred, the great general was at last to 
prove his mettle on a field worthy of his genius. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THe BATTLE OF BENBURB. 


As early as May, 1646, dissension was so acute 
among the Confederates at Kilkenny that Monro 
conceived the plan of marching south and taking 
that city. It was this that led to the greatest of all 
Irish victories at the battle of Benburb. Monro 
had much larger forces than O’Neill, half of whose 
“good, hopeful men’? were armed even now only 
“as the rabble used to be in the beginning of the 
distractions.” The Laggan army about Derry 
numbered over 2,000, and Monro himself marched 
from Belfast on 2nd June with 6,000 foot and 
800 horse. His brother, George Monro, was to join 
him with a contingent from Coleraine of 250 foot 
and 250 horse. These were to join the main army 
at Glaslough, while the Laggan army was to meet 
him at Clones. His full force would then number 
over 9,000 men, fully equipped by means of funds 
from the English Parliament. 

Owen Roe, while drilling his new troops, had 
fixed his camp on the hill of Gallinagh, looking 
down on the waters of the Inny and Lough 
Sheelin. _So impressed were the people with 
the unfamiliar sight of a large army with regular 
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pay that they christened the place “ Knockanoer,’’ 
or the Hill of Gold—the name it still bears. 
After seven weeks of hard drilling, he moved his 
troops to Cavan, where he took up his quarters 
in the Franciscan priory. Here he received 
a letter from Ormonde, under whose orders the 
Cessation had placed him. The Lord Lieutenant 
pointed out that Connaught was again being 
threatened by the Scottish troops. “ Certainly 
something is expected of you, but I am not able 
to advise what is fit for you to do.”’ Owen’s answer 
is a model of courtesy and restraint, but barely 
disguises his impatience that here, as so often, 
he felt when dealing with less competent soldiers : 
“ Before I left Kilkenny I sent a thousand pounds 
to lay up provision in a magazine for this army ; 
but no part has been taken up or done; still, my 
Lord, within five days at the furthest, I, for all 
that, shall have men and provisions in readiness. 
I shall be glad to learn your Excellency’s pleasure. 
But, under favour, my opinion is that I should 
advance to the quarters of the Scotch rebels, where, 
with God’s helping hand, I hope to be strong enough 
for them. To march into Connaught, your 
Excellency’s forces not yet in the field, leaving 
passage clear for the enemy, would bring destruction 
upon Meath and Westmeath. I should have long 
written to your Excellency had I not been assured 
that you were daily expected with forces towards 
the frontiers at Dundalk.” 

Owen Roe’s intelligence system was as good as 
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his discipline. He was soon aware of Monro’s plan, 
and Ormonde and the other nobles at Dublin and ~ 
Kilkenny were more than willing that he should 
concentrate on wrecking the Scottish designs. His 
main object was to prevent the junction of the 
armies. He determined to intercept Monro before 
George Monro could come up. Monro left Carrick- 
fergus and marched for Armagh by way of Lisburn. 
O’Neill led his troops rapidly from Cavan, “ going 
on the defensive,”’ and reached Glaslough on Thursday, 
4th June, when Monro had just pitched camp at 
Dromore in sight of Armagh. On the same day 
Owen’s troops marched in orderly and unhurried 
fashion towards Benburb; and they rested that 
night in the meadows on the sloping northern banks 
of the river Blackwater. Owen’s son, Henry Roe 
O’Neill, pushed on with the light horse towards 
Armagh. Monro heard of Owen’s advance only 
at 10 o’clock that night, when his troops, worn 
with their long march, were already sleeping. They 
were ordered to set out on a night march to Armagh. 
The cavalry reached the city that night, but the 
infantry snatched a few hours’ sleep at Hamilton’s 
Bawn, coming up to join the cavalry at dawn. 
In the early morning they marched 6,000 foot and 
800 horse towards Dungannon. The bridges and 
fort at Benburb, commanded by high rocks crowned 
by O’Neill’s castle, proved impassable, and Monro 
marched to Caledon, where the passage of the 
Blackwater was not disputed. On the Tyrone bank 
Owen Roe gradually fell back to the ground he had 
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chosen, adding hard work to the fatigue and the 
heavy marching the Scots had already endured. 
Owen imposed his plan of battle on the enemy. 
Early in the morning of this 5th June his whole 
army, refreshed and ready, had heard Mass in the 
open air. The General had then addressed his men, 
reminding them that they were the ancient in- 
habitants of Ulster, and that their faith was that 
of those who first brought Christianity to Ireland. 
*“ You have arms in your hands ; you areas numerous 
as they are; and now try your valour and your 
strength on those that have banished you and now 
resolve to destroy you, bud and branch. So let 
your manhood be seen by your push of the pike; 
and I will engage if you do so, by God’s assistance 
and the intercession of His blessed Mother and all 
the holy saints in heaven, that the day will be your 
own. Your word is Sancta Maria; and so, in the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, advance 
and give not fire till you are within picket length.” 

The General’s object was, by various movements 
and feints, to manceuvre the enemy into a cramped 
position, the angle formed by the junction of the 
little river Oona with the Blackwater. He was 
anxious to choose the time as well as the place of 
battle, and the main action was deferred until six 
in the evening, when the enemy had the sun in their 
eyes. Monro throughout the day was in a fever 
of impatience, thinking he had Owen at his mercy 
and fearing only that he might make one of his 
masterly retreats to the lines of Charlemont. Owen 
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Roe deferred the action by sending his own regiment — 
of foot under the command of General O’Farrell to _ 
the pass of Ballaghkillagwill to hold it as long as 
he safely could, and, when hard pressed, to retire 
firing. O’Farrell flung back three successive attacks, 
and then retired in perfect order, while the General, 
with the main army, fell back on the Hill of 
Knocknacloy. 

His centre rested on the hill about 100 feet high, 
and ‘‘ covered with scrogs and bushes.” His right 
wing was protected by a bog, and his left by 
the rivers. His front line consisted of four columns, 
drawn up with “ large open spaces’ between them. 
The second line of three columns was disposed of 
in such a way that an unbroken front could be 
formed at need; while the cavalry was massed on 
the wings behind the column in front, available 
for defence against an attack or for a charge through 
the gaps. He had no cannon, while the enemy had 
six field pieces; but the ground gave excellent 
cover from shot. The infantry were armed half pike, 
half musket. The Irish pikes, it was afterwards 
recorded, were a foot or two longer than the Scottish 
pikes, “and far better to pierce, being four-square 
and small, and the other pikes broadheaded, which 
are the worst in the world. Withal, the soldiers— 
I mean some that were not strong in the British army 
for his pike on a windy day—would cut off a foot, 
and some two, of their pikes—which is a damned 
thing to be suffered.” 

Lord Blayney occupied a hillock about a quarter 
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of a mile from the hill of Knocknacloy and, 
placing his cannon there, opened fire on the Irish 
to cover the advance of the Scottish musketeers 
along the banks of the Oona; but the shot 
went over the heads of the Irish as these rushed 
cheering upon the advancing troops, driving them 
back in confusion. One of the Irish captains galloped 
across the field, begging the General to give the word 
for a general attack. The answer was “‘ not yet.” 
The cavalry, under Lord Montgomery of Ards, then 
attempted to force their way across the Oona and 
turn the left flank of the Irish. They were met by 
Henry Roe and the Irish horse andretreated. Monro, 
whose troops were now jammed into a small space 
and unprotected on the wings, was preparing for 
another cavalry attack, when “ O’Neill at length 
took the offensive. Massing his best troops, including 
his own regiment, on the right he forced the enemy 
to charge their front, pushing them all the time 
towards the angle where the Oona flows into the 
Blackwater. The whole Irish force swung slowly 
round, and the British army, manceuvring in so 
confined a space, was thrown into confusion. The 
hour for which Owen Roe was waiting had come— 
sun and wind were against the enemy. He was 
seen to raise his hat and murmur a prayer; then 
gave the order to pass the word along the line: 
‘‘ Sancta Maria, and, in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, charge for the old land.” 

-A great cry went up from the Irish ranks as the 
foot advanced. The British forces reeled from the 
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impact, but Monro ordered his cavalry to charge 
the Irish foot. They were surprised at being met 
by O’Neill’s cavalry, advancing through the open — 
spaces between the columns. Monro’s first line of 
defence was carried by the horse, while the foot 
fought “body to body with push of pike—the 
best pikemen on both sides there now be.” The 
voice of the General spurred them on! “ Redouble 
your blows, and the battle is won.” ‘The Irish 
forces advanced with invincible elan, but in perfect 
order, storming the battery and scattering the foe. 
Scottish and English alike broke and fled. They 
had been out-manceuvred and out-fought. The 
greatest victory in Irish history had been won. 
Three thousand of the enemy lay dead on that 
bloody field, while the Irish killed numbered seventy 
at most, and the wounded under 250. Monro rode 
with his cavalry for Carrickfergus. Lord Montgomery 
of Ards and twenty other officers were taken prisoner. 
The bodies of Blayney and Captain Hamilton were 
buried with the honours of war in the church of | 
Benburb. In the rout officers and men threw away 
their arms. (Monro’s wig, cloak, sword and cap fell 
into the hands of the victors). Owen Roe was able 
to arm new regiments with the spoils, while thirty- 
two captured colours and the standard of the cavalry 
were taken to Limerick, carried in procession through 
the streets to the cathedral, where the Te Deum 
was sung by the Nuncio’s choir and High Mass 
followed. The colours were eventually sent to Rome, 
where the news of the great victory had been received 
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with rejoicing, Pope Innocent X attending at. 
Santa Maria Maggiore where, too, a solemn Te Deum 
was sung. The colours hung afterwards as trophies 
in the cupola of St. Peter’s. The Pope sent his 
blessing to Owen Roe through Luke Wadding, who 
had been constantly collecting and sending money 
for the cause of Ireland’s freedom. ‘The Pope sent, 
too, to the victorious General the sword of the 
great Earl of Tyrone, and Owen emblazoned the 
papal arms on his banners. Rinuccini wrote that 
the Pope’s action “ so irritated General Preston and 
his Anglo-Irish adherents that they have given out 
that his holiness’s next gift to Eugenio will be a 
crown.” 

To Celtic Ireland, which went wild with delight 
at the victory, the war was largely the Pope’s war. 
Owen Roe himself always spoke loyally of the 
English king, but no one could foresee what would 
come from the melting-pot of English politics at 
this time. The Irish people spoke freely of Owen Roe 
as the “ Liberator,’ and there were some, like the 
Jesuit, Cornelius Mahony, a native of Cork living 
at Lisbon, who publicly appealed to the Irish to 
“elect a Catholic king, a vernacular or natural 
Irishman.’’ Owen Roe would have been the obvious 
choice. The kingdom of Portugal had only recently 
been re-established after long subjugation to Spain. 
There was no inherent impossibility or illegality in 
Ireland following suit. Had the victory of Benburb 
been followed up, the course of Irish history might 
have been changed; but, in fact, it never bore 
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fruit. By all military standards, a victorious general 
should pursue his beaten enemy. ‘Two courses were 
open to Owen Roe—to clear the Scots out of Ulster 
or the English out of Dublin. It seems that he chose 
the former, for within a few days, having armed 
his new regiments, he was marching towards 
Carrickfergus, and had reached Tanderagee, when 
Rinuccini called him south. 

In the South, too, though there was no spectacular 
victory, the Irish arms had been successful. Preston 
had taken Roscommon, and, eight days after 
Benburb, the important fortress of Bunratty, held by 
a Parliamentary garrison, fell to the Confederates 
under the eyes of the Nuncio, who had furnished 
the money for the siege. Funds were, however, 
now running short, and, though Ormonde rejoiced 
at Preston’s success against the forces of the English 
Parliament, the King’s enemies, and urged him to 
reduce Connaught before the summer should be over, 
he was not prepared to finance the campaign. The 
Nuncio in his letters to Rome expressed his conviction 
that the cause would triumph if only enough money 
could be found. But a more insidious danger than 
poverty threatened. The Anglo-Irish lords of 
Kilkenny, at this moment of triumph in Ulster 
and success in Munster and Connaught, agreed 
definitely to the projected “‘ Ormonde Peace.’ This 
meant that the Confederates would accept the 
authority of the Lord Lieutenant as the King’s 
representative in Ireland, that the armies of the 
Confederacy would pass under the command of the 
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Karl of Clanricarde, the Catholic who had persistently 
refused to join the Confederate movement, and of 
Castlehaven, who had not proved himself a par- 
ticularly efficient commander, and who, representing 
only the second generation of a “ planted” family, 
was, to all intents and purposes, an Englishman. 
The terms of the peace did not in any way represent 
the aims and ideals for which the Celtic Irish had 
fought. There was but a vague promise of the repeal 
of the penal laws; rebellious offences committed 
after October, 1641, were to be pardoned, but the 
promoters of the rebellion were to be tried for high 
treason; all existing titles to land were to be 
confirmed, and a Catholic university was promised ; 
but no prospect was offered of the restoration of 
their lands to the dispossessed Ulstermen. The 
Confederates who made the treaty agreed that these 
had some reason for complaint, but regarded the 
terms as the best obtainable. In view of the recent 
successes, and above all the mighty victory at 
Benbutrb, this attitude was little likely to recommend 
itself. To the Nuncio,to the clergy and to the Irish 
Celts it seemed a base betrayal. 

The peace already declared in Dublin was pro- 
claimed at Kilkenny on 3rd August, 1646, amidst 
great rejoicing, with all ‘manner of stage plays ”’ 
and ‘“‘ gratulatory odes”’ and festivities of the sort 
that had already consumed far too much of the 
Confederate funds. Preston, though he had offered, 
after the news of Benburb, to march on Dublin, 
now hastened with the Connaught forces to Kilkenny 
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to salute the peace. The Earl of Muskerry with the 
Munster forces did likewise. But the Nuncio, who 
had also set out for that city, turned aside when 
he heard that Ormonde was already there, and 
procesded to Waterford, where he summoned the 
clergy of Ireland to meet him. This assembly 
denounced the peace, and when Ulster King-at-Arms 
arrived at Waterford to proclaim it, he was prevented. 
Chased from the town after two days, he hastened 
to Kilkenny to report his failure. Limerick and 
Clonmel followed suit, and there were riots when 
attempts were made to proclaim the peace. At 
Waterford it was decided that all Confederate 
Catholics who should consent to the peace would 
be“ held perjured.’’ The Nuncio, two archbishops, 
ten bishops, many vicars-general and heads of 
religious houses signed this declaration. The clergy 
were instructed to denounce the peace publicly with 
penalty of excommunication against any that should 
favour it. Ormonde left Kilkenny for his other 
house at Carrick, hoping to confer with the clergy ; 
but, seeing that argument was useless, he set out 
for Cashel, only to be met on the way by a messenger 
from the mayor begging him not to draw down on 
that place the vengeance of O’Neill ; for Owen Roe 
had come into the Pale at the call of the Nuncio, 
and was already at Roscrea. Castlehaven, too, 
hoped to influence the clergy at Waterford, but 
came to the conclusion that it was of no avail, and 
that the clerical party was becoming stronger every 
day. He joined Ormonde, urging him to return to 
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Dublin lest he should be cut off and captured. The 
Lord Lieutenant and his “train of peers stayed 
neither for horse or for foot, but, breathless and 
fearful, arrived in Dublin as to their sanctuary.” 
A new and tragic chapter now opened, in which 
Owen Roe was to fight a losing battle against 
desperate odds and to suffer a moral martyrdom, 
his high hopes destroyed by the vacillation and 
mieannesses of lesser men. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A Losinc FIGHT. 


Rinuccini, indignant that the fruits of victory 
should be snatched away by a craven peace, now 
assumed command of the Confederation. In this 
he acted on his own responsibility, and his conduct 
was afterwards condemned by the Pope. Ormonde 
had sent a special message to Owen by his nephew, 
Daniel O’Neill, making him great offers if he would 
support the peace. He was to have the custody 
of all lands in “ O’Neill-land’’ belonging to those 
who were against the King, and to be confirmed in 
his command. But, apart from his personal dis- 
appointment at the turn of affairs, Owen Roe was, 
above all things, devoted to his religion. The Nuncio 
was the highest representative of the Church then 
in Ireland, and he gave him unquestioning obedience. 
Preston had been summoned to attend Ormonde, 
but pleaded ill-health, and a few days later wrote 
that he had “received a positive inhibition from 
the clergy that neither myself nor any of my 
commanders, upon pain of excommunication, shall 
obey any orders from my Lord Lieutenant.” 

This letter illustrates the attitude of the majority 
of the Confederates. They had consistently professed 
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loyalty to the King, but, when it came to a trial 
of strength between the Nuncio and the Viceroy, 
they obeyed the former. Rinuccini now entered 
Kilkenny in triumph, and immediately imprisoned 
the members of the old Supreme Council. Among 
them were Lord Muskerry, the lawyer Bellings, and 
Edmond, the eldest son of the Earl of Mountgarret. 
Both Owen Roe and Preston came to Kilkenny, 
too, and assisted in the choice of a new council of 
seventeen members, including four bishops, and 
Glamorgan, who was appointed general of Munster 
in Muskerry’s place ; Owen Roe, Preston and 
Sir Phelim O’Neill were also members of the new 
council. The Nuncio’s plan was for a combined 
attack on Dublin. Between them Owen Roe and 
Preston could now muster 13,000 men, though half 
of these were without muskets. If the two generals 
had acted cordially together, there can be little 
doubt that Dublin would have fallen to them in 
spite of this, for the defences were weak and famine 
threatened. But the ill-feeling between the two had 
persisted, and was mirrored in the dislike of the 
Leinster people for the Ulstermen. The former 
feared that these and their general meant to conquer 
them, and they disliked the presence with the Ulster 
army of some 8,000 “ of the Ulster families 
unarmed,” who naturally had to be fed from 
the resources of the province. They belonged to 
the creaght class, whom Owen Roe had consistently 
protected since his coming to Ireland. Owen 
thoroughly distrusted Preston, whose course of 
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action certainly presents a picture of pitiable 
vacillation. 

Owen, with his army, advanced towards Dublin 
by way of Maryborough, taking all the castles 
and towns in Queen’s County and seizing Athlone. 
Preston, to the south, approached the capital by 
Carlow, which, however, he left in the hands of 
the enemy. The two armies met at Lucan, within 
seven miles of Dublin; but there were delays 
while Ormonde parleyed separately with Preston. 
Lord Digby, who was with Ormonde and still 
nominally Secretary of State, proposed to kidnap — 
Owen Roe and the Nuncio, but Ormonde thought 
the plan impracticable. He was fighting with in- 
exhaustible patience for the cause of the King. 
Preston conveyed to him the impression that he 
was not irreconcilable and let him know privately 
that he would not really join with O’Neill, and that, 
if he captured towns or castles, it was only to keep 
them out of the hands of the Ulstermen. The real state 
of the case with Preston was that his religion swayed 
him in one direction while his family connections, 
his political sympathies and, above all, his jealousy 
of Owen Roe drew him in the other. Vet we find 
him joining with Owen in proposals to Ormonde 
that were probably dictated by the Nuncio—that 
the Catholic religion should be exercised in every 
part.of Ireland, asin Paris or Brussels; that Dublin, 
Drogheda and all the strong places within the 
Protestant quarters should be garrisoned by the 
Confederate Catholics to be held for the King, 
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but only in name. Ormonde could never countenance 
such terms, which were described as ‘‘ madness.’ 
He countered by questioning the composition and 
authority of the new Council, reminding them that 
their governing body had made peace with him. 
The generals made separate answers, and, as Ormonde 
noted, that of Owen Roe was moderate and reason- 
able, although he had never for a moment 
countenanced the peace, while that of Preston, 
who had at first agreed to the peace, was violent 
and offensive. 

Formal negotiations ceased, but disquieting 
rumours came to Owen Roe of conferences between 
Preston and Clanricarde representing Ormonde, 
and constant messages passing between Dublin 
and Preston’s camp. Clanricarde was ready to 
promise far more than Ormonde was willing to 
concede, and, in so far, Preston was in a manner 
justified; but the impression that Lord Digby 
formed, that Preston might even be induced to 
attack Owen, is significant. To Owen, and to many 
of his own officers, Preston’s conduct spelled treason. 
When the officers were asked to sign the document 
embodying their general’s terms, they replied: 
“We do not see the signature of your co-general, 
Owen O’Neill.”” Colonel Hugh MacPhelim O’Byrne 
rode from the camp bearing to Owen the news of 
the “treason.” It was midnight when he arrived, 
but Owen Roe at once sent couriers to Kilkenny 
and ordered out a detachment to block the road 
thither and protect the seat of government. Preston 
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took alarm at this, and once more swung back to 
the Nuncio, earning from Clanricarde now the 
name of “‘ traitor.’”” He defended himself by writing 
that “ his officers, not being excommunication-proof, 
were fallen from him to the Nuncio’s party.” 

Thus matters stood in the October of 1646. 
The chance of taking Dublin had been lost 
through Preston’s vacillation. The Nuncio, who 
had been with Preston’s army, had left in disgust 
and returned to Kilkenny, but here, too, a 
feeling of reaction had set in, and, in fear of 
the mob, Rinuccini thought it politic to release 
the imprisoned Council, but throughout the country 
the clergy administered oaths to candidates for the 
new assembly which was to meet in January, 1647, 
binding them to reject the peace. In February 
it was definitely rejected (but not unanimously), 
although France, under Mazarin, advised its accept- 
ance. Successive truces were made until 10th April. 
New negotiations with the Confederation were 
proposed by Henrietta Maria through a learned 
English priest, George Leyburn, but the Confederates 
refused even a renewal of the truce. This was in 
spite of the fact that Ormonde, in alarm at the 
danger that Dublin had barely escaped, was known 
to be in negotiation with the English Parliament, 
and prepared rather than let the capital fall into 
Irish hands to hand the city over to the forces of 
that body. He would, he said, “‘ give up those places 
in his command rather to the English rebels than 
the Irish rebels, of which opinion he thought every 
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good Englishman was.’’ Before he actually took this 
drastic step, Owen Roe had sent to the Lord 
Lieutenant, by his nephew Daniel, a proposal for 
the establishment of a joint government between 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Kilkenny Council. It 
was delayed on the way, and, when Ormonde received 
it Parliamentary commissioners, with 1,500 men, 
had already landed in Dublin. The last chance of 
the Confederates winning the capital had gone. This 
marked a definite turning-point in a war in which 
every advantage had been consistently thrown 
away. Had Owen Roe from the time of his arrival 
in Ireland been granted the chief command of all 
the Confederate armies, and been unhampered by 
jealousy and suspicion, his cause would almost 
certainly have triumphed. He was still ready to 
fight on, but final victory was now but a forlorn 
hope. The story of the next two years is full of 
human interest, for in misfortune can the play of 
character best be studied; but it is a story of 
disaster leading inevitably to a debacle. 

Ormonde sailed from Dublin on the 28th July, 
1647, leaving the sword of Statein the hands of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners. Colonel Michael Jones, 
the son of an Irish Protestant bishop, became governor 
of Dublin for the Parliament. The capital was now 
in strong, instead of weak, hands. Now, at last, 
Preston was ready to attack Dublin, but, although 
he had an army of 7,000 foot and 1,200 horse, he 
still showed himself vacillating. Jones was at this 
point merely anxious for “ bread and elbow-room 
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about Dublin.”’ He advanced to Naas, while Preston 
encamped not far off on the left bank of the Liffey ; . 
Jones then drew back to Johnstown. There was a 
good chance for Preston’s forces to fall on the 
parliamentary armies between these two places, 
but Preston let the chance pass, and Jones regained 
Dublin without fighting. The town of Trim was in 
English hands; Jones was anxious to relieve it 
and Preston to take it, but, hearing that an army 
of Ulster Protestants had come as far as Dundalk 
to join forces with Jones, he withdrew to an un- 
assailable position at Portlester. The Ulster 
Protestants had provisions for ten days only, and 
Preston’s obvious course was to wait until they 
were forced to withdraw ; but, taking the advice of 
a bishop and a lawyer, he emerged from his safe 
position to give battle at this inopportune moment. 
Jones drew up his army on the Hill of Tara and 
Preston gained another strong position at Agher, 
south of Trim; but, hearing that there were only 
500 soldiers in Dublin, he rashly resolved to make 
a dash for the city; but the Parliamentary army, — 
equal with Preston’s in foot and stronger in horse, 
fell upon him and inflicted a crushing defeat at 
Dungan Hill, west of Maynooth, on the 8th August, 
1647. There was terrible slaughter of the Irish 
during and after the battle. In Munster, too, things 
went badly. Inchiquin, for the Parliament, captured 
Cappoquin and Dungarvan, thus getting command 
of the coast from Kinsale to the Waterford River. 
In September he took Cahir and Cashel with great 
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butchery. At Cashel women were attacked and slain, 
and several priests, taken in the Cathedral at the 
very altar, were killed out of hand. 

Meanwhile Owen Roe had been sent by the Supreme 
Council to Connaught, not for any military reason, 
but probably to clear the Ulstermen out of Leinster. 
But, when news came of Preston’s defeat, Owen 
was ordered back into Leinster to prevent the 
junction of Inchiquin and Jones from Cork to 
Dublin. At this point Owen Roe was still mistrusted 
by the Nuncio, who had, however, lost much of 
his influence. Money expected from Rome was long 
delayed, and this in itself weakened his position. 
He had left Kilkenny after Ormonde’s departure, 
and now resided at Galway. Still less was Owen 
liked by the Anglo-Irishmen at Kilkenny, but in 
every crisis they turned to him. He was about 
to attack Sligo when he was summoned to Leinster. 
Immediately the summons came Owen Roe moved 
his forces from Boyle to Kilbeggan. It was only 
now that his officers realised the nature of the task 
allotted them. At a meeting in Kilbeggan church 
they declared themselves unwilling to risk their lives 
in the defence of Leinster. Owen Roe ordered them 
to disperse, but they still protested until he ordered 
up the artillery and threatened to fire on them. 
Bishop Heber MacMahon begged for a respite and 
reasoned with the officers, pointing out the em- 
barrassment their attitude would cause the General. 
They answered that they would follow their General 
anywhere, an/ that their anger was solely on account 
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of the treatment meted out to him by the Council. 
Owen himself addressed them, reminding them that 
both he and they were the sworn soldiers of Ireland, 
and that all Irishmen had a right to their protection 
against the common enemy. They then set out on 
their march towards Dublin. When they reached 
the field of Dungan Hill, where the bodies of more 
than 5,000 Irishmen lay rotting, the General exhorted 
his army to revenge the slaughter: “‘ Hold fast 
together and we shall overcome Jones as we over- 
came Monro.” Writing to the Nuncio, he compared 
himself and his army to the dolphin attacking the 
crocodile: the scales of Dublin and Drogheda were 
too strong and too hard, but he would “‘dive and 
wound Jones from below.’’ His plan was to make 
a famine round Dublin, and the last months of 1647 
saw his great burning expedition. 

With an army smaller than that of either 
garrison he led his men between the fortresses 
of Drogheda and Dublin, seizing or destroying 
all the food and fodder on which the garrisons 
were dependent, and then fell back to entrench- © 
ments at Trim, where he remained for the rest 
of the winter, keeping the Parliamentary forces 
in check in the North and in Dublin. He was 
protecting Kilkenny, and at the same time leaving 
the other armies of the Confederation to face 
Inchiquin in the South. Vet the Leinster nobles, 
though they could not dispense with the great 
soldier, found it hard to tolerate his popularity. 
With the armies of Connaught and Ulster behind 
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him, he was the head of a great Celtic league. He 
stood for something alien from their traditions. Nor 
were the Confederate armies successful. In November 
Lord Taaffe, with the army of Munster, took the 
field to avenge Cashel, and was defeated with great 
loss at Knockanuss. The battle was fought on the 
13th November. On the previous day the General 
Assembly of the Confederates had met at Kilkenny. 
There were only nine members from Ulster and few 
from Munster and Connaught. The Leinster leaders 
had things all their own way. They had come 
prepared to propose and pass what was practically 
a new constitution, far less democratic than the 
original model of government. Orders were given 
for the relegation of the creaghts of Ulster who had 
followed Owen Roe into the other provinces. Envoys 
were selected to go to Rome and to foreign courts. 
There were disputes about the selection of these. 
Bishop Heber MacMahon refused to go to France, 
and fifty members left the hall. Muskerry, Taaffe, 
and Preston proposed to imprison the Bishop ; 
in the midst of the confusion there was a rumour 
that O’Neill was coming with his army, and the 
city gates were shut. 

The quarrel fizzled out; but new and bigger 
issues were at hand. Inchiquin marched out 
of Cork on the 16th December and advanced 
towards Kilkenny, taking towns and cities on the 
way with his rabble army, unpaid and under- 
fed, for the English Parliament had neglected to 
send funds. Inchiquin, who was no _ typical 
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“ Roundhead,” was, in fact, on the eve of changing 
sides and declaring for the King. The Nuncio 
disagreed violently with the Supreme Council, who 
thought it the safer plan to accept his advances. 
Rinuccini could not forgive one who had shown 
himself so anti-Catholic, but the Council pointed out 
that he suffered ‘‘ our priests to live and Mass to 
be celebrated within his quarters,” that Inchiquin 
was willing to restore “‘ Cashel and all the churches 
which were profaned there ”’ to their old uses. They 
argued, too, that Michael Jones was making active 
preparations in Dublin, and that their own forces 
had not been very forward when called on to defend 
Kilkenny before Inchiquin had retreated. But the 
Nuncio, fearing above all things the return of 
Ormonde, steadily opposed a truce with “any of a 
contrary religion.’”’ When he saw that the Council 
was determined on its course, Rinuccini fled from 
the city and took refuge in Owen Roe’s camp at 
Maryborough. Bishop Heber MacMahon left Kil- 
kenny next day. The negotiations went on, and on ~ 
the 20th May, 1648, a truce was signed by which | 
the forces of the Confederates and of the Munster 
Parliamentarians were to be united in the name 
of the King, the truce to last until November. 
Charles I was at this time a prisoner of the army, 
and in seven months was to perish on the scaffold. 
A week after the conclusion of the truce the Nuncio 
excommunicated all who accepted it, and laid an 
interdict on towns and villages receiving it. Heber 
MacMahon and four other bishops signed the 
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document. It was couched in stringent terms, and, 
though a minority of the clergy supported the 
Council, it had a strong moral effect on the great 
majority of both clergy and laity. Owen Roe had 
no hesitation. He had not always approved the 
Nuncio’s actions, but in this he was with him, heart 
and soul. The excommunication induced 2,000 of 
Preston’s soldiers to desert him for Owen Roe. The 
Supreme Council appealed to Rome and revoked 
Owen’s commission as General of Ulster. He and 
his officers were informed of this by letter. Owen Roe 
collected the letters and burned them publicly. In 
this re-shuifling of factions the last act of the drama 
began. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THe -Lasr Act. 


In July, 1648, Owen Roe O’Neill was openly at war 
with the Confederation. Money sent from Rome 
enabled him once more to form and maintain a 
considerable army. He marched to the relief of 
Athy, which was held against the Confederates and 
was being besieged by James Preston, the son of 
Owen Roe’s rival. Preston drew off at his approach, 
and O’Neill’s army of 10,000 foot and 500 horse 
ate their fill of venison in Lord Mountgarret’s park 
at Dunmore. Their tents were visible from Kilkenny, 
where all was in confusion. Some churches were 
closed in obedience to the interdict ; others open in 
defiance of it. Paul King, the guardian of the 
Franciscans, invited Owen Roe to take fossession — 
of the city; he was deposed by the Council and 
’ Peter Walsh put in his place. Walsh and Bishop 
Rothe led the clerical minority that supported the 
Confederates against the Nuncio. Inchiquin, now 
on the Royalist side, was urging Ormonde to return 
to Ireland—the thing that, above all, Rinuccini 
feared. With his back to the wall and his world 
falling to pieces about him, Owen Roe showed 
himself, as ever, alert and resourceful. His aim in 
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the late summer of 1648 was to pass through Thomond 
to Kerry, where there were harbours to which foreign 
“supplies could be brought, and where the mountainous 
country favoured his methods of fighting. But the 
forces of Inchiquin and Preston were too strong 
against him. Nevertheless his raw Connaught recruits 
held their own against the enemy, and the story of 
the fighting against Inchiquin in ‘‘ Owen Roe’s 
Pass,’ where he took up an unassailable position 
in the midst of rivers, bogs and woods, has become 
a legend. In September he fell back into Ulster. 
From here he sent Rory O’More on a mission to 
Inchiquin, offering to leave him the whole of Munster 
on the sole condition that he should not interfere in 
the other provinces. But Inchiquin was in no mood 
to make terms, though his soldiers were still ragged 
and unpaid. He put all his hope in Ormonde, who 
once more landed in Ireland, reaching Cork Harbour 
on Michaelmas Day. Almost at the moment of 
Ormonde’s arrival the Supreme Council at Kilkenny 
were engaged in drawing up a proclamation declaring 
O’Neill a traitor and a rebel, and, with him, Bishop 
MacMahon, Vicar-General O’ Reilly, Dominic Fanning 
and others. Their adherents were ordered to lay 
down their arms before 25th October on pain of being 
held traitors likewise. 

The address issued by Ormonde to the Munster 
army declared that he had come “to employ his 
utmost endeavours for the settlement of the 
Protestant religion, for defence of the King in his 
prerogatives, and for maintaining the privileges 
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and freedom of Parliament.” He was still Viceroy, 
but his special powers to treat with the Insh had 
expired in 1646. He had new authority from the 
exiled Prince of Wales, but was careful to apply 
for confirmation to the King, who was now in durance 
in the Isle of Wight. Charles wrote from Newport : 
“I must command you in two things—first to 
obey all my wife’s commands; then not to obey 
any commands of mine until I send you word that 
I am free from restraint. Lastly, be not startled 
at my great concessions concerning Ireland, for that 
they will come to nothing.” In this last sentence 
lies the whole justification of the policy of Rinuccini 
and Owen Roe in condemning the acquiescent attitude 
of the Anglo-Irish Confederates. The whole hope 
of Celtic and Catholic Ireland had lain in the 
strenuous insistence on the rights of the Irish people 
that Owen Roe had striven to maintain. He had 
failed for want of support and through the jealousies 
and lack of insight of the Catholic Palesmen. He 
still hoped against hope, and the story of the devices 
by which he strove yet to win victory from failure 
is one at once for pity and admiration. Convinced 
with Rinuccini that the true policy was to give up 
negotiation and fight both Royalists and Puritans, 
he was yet driven to seek alliance with each of 
these parties in turn. Rinuccini himself was a beaten 
man. He had gone from Owen’s camp to Galway, 
and there opposed the Mayor in person when he 
tried to proclaim the truce. The people were for 
the Nuncio, and a riot followed in which some lives 
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were lost. Rinuccini summoned a national synod 
to meet at Galway on 15th August, but Clanricarde, 
with help from Inchiquin, surrounded the town and 
prevented any meeting of bishops there. Although 
the great majority of the clergy favoured the policy 
of the Nuncio, the Carmelites and others opposed 
him, and in the end his position was one of danger, 
and even poverty. 

Meanwhile the Parliamentary forces were making 
headway in Ulster. Monro still held Carrickfergus 
and Belfast, but his nephew, George, with his con- 
nivance, took men from the Scottish regiments to 
support the King’s cause in Scotland. Monck was 
ordered by Parliament to seize Carrickfergus and 
Belfast. Monro was taken in his bed and sent to 
England. Coote, a vigorous Parliamentarian, was 
governor of Londonderry, which was threatened by 
the fort of Culmore, under Sir Robert Stewart, 
now a professed royalist. Stewart was taken by a 
ruse, and Culmore fell to Coote. Before the end of 
the year every fortified place in Ulster, with the 
exception of Charlemont, was in the hands of the 
Parliamentarians. 

At Kilkenny, Ormonde was persuading the Con- 
federates to a definite peace. This was signed at 
Kilkenny on 17th January, 1649, twelve days before 
Charles I died on the scaffold. The peace differed 
little from that rejected in 1646. The Confederacy 
was dissolved and a provisional government vested 
in twelve lay notables. Nine bishops adhered to the 
peace, and sent out a circular letter advising all 
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Catholics to accept it loyally. “In the present 
concessions,’ they declared, ‘‘ and in the expectation 
of further gracious favours from His Majesty’s 
goodness, we have received a good satisfaction for 
the being and safety of religion; and the substance 
thereof as to the concessions for religion is better 
than the sound; by the temporal articles lives, 
liberties, and the estates of men are well provided 
for... you fight fiercely against sectaries and rebels 
for God and Caesar, and under those banners you 
may well hope for victories.’ The acceptance of 
such an illusory agreement was a defeatist policy, 
a mockery of the heroic efforts spent in a sacred 
cause. Rinuccini left Ireland on 23rd February in 
the vessel, the San Pietyo, in which he had come 
to Ireland, and to which crowds of weeping people 
accompanied him. Owen Roe was left the sole 
leader of a hopeless cause. 

Ormonde was now in negotiation with all parties 
in Ireland, and was anxious, above all, to win back 
Dublin before” Cromwell should come. Ireland, 
where many were shocked at the King’s execution, 
might yet, he hoped, prove the means of restoring 
the young Charles II to his throne. He naturally 
tried to come to terms with Owen Roe, who, in his 
turn, was torn between the actualities of the situation 
and his religious convictions. The Nuncio had left 
Ireland without recalling any of the ecclesiastical 
decrees that he had pronounced. To come to terms 
with Ormonde was to incur the penalty of ex- 
communication. He wrote in his extremity to 
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Rinuccini in Rome explaining his position: “I am 
on the very point of desperation—Ormonde and his 
faction on one side, and the Parliamentary faction 
on the other, appealing to me to join them. Both, 
God knows, I equally hate, but, unless succour 
come, I must close with one or the other.” He 
regarded Ormonde as “the head of all our evil 
and the mover in every perfidy,” and met his first 
advances through Daniel O’Neill stiffly. Owen Roe 
still had a force of 5,000 foot and 300 horse, though 
some of his chiefs had deserted the losing cause 
and 2,000 of his men had been drafted to the 
Spanish wars. He consented at length to accept 
the peace if 6,000 foot and 800 horse were allotted 
to him at the expense of the country. The Commis- 
sioners of Trust haggled over the numbers, and, 
when finally they consented, it was on condition 
that the regiments of Sir Phelim O’ Neill, and others 
who had deserted the General, should form part of 
the force. 

Owen turned from this offer to Jones and 
Monck. He was short of powder and, in con- 
sideration for supplies, he consented to an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Parliamentary 
leaders in Ireland, and even raised the siege of Derry, 
which was held by Coote. It was a strange alliance ; 
but there can be no doubt that Owen Roe saw in it 
a desperate remedy necessary for the preservation 
of his army and the defence of the Celtic tribes ; 

-the Parliamentarians on their side were fighting for 
time, waiting for the moment, that Ormonde so 
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much feared, when Cromwell should come. In 
June, 1649, Ormonde, with a considerable army, 
had advanced to Finglas, three miles north of Dublin, 
but on 2nd August the Royalists suffered a great 
defeat at Rathmines, and on 15th August Cromwell 
landed in Dublin. 

Meanwhile, at a great banquet given to the 
force that had relieved Derry, Owen Roe had 
been suddenly struck with a severe illness. His 
health had been poor from time to time since 
his return to Ireland, and there is no evidence to 
support the suspicion that he was poisoned. Now, 
when :t was too late, Ormonde renewed his negotia- 
tions with the great leader, feeling that here lay 
his last hope. The letters that passed at this time 
show his great reliance on Owen Roe. Charles II 
himself wrote from his court at St. Germains to 
Owen, and Father Thomas Talbot carried the letters 
to Ireland. Talbot was directed by Ormonde to 
act by the advice and direction of Daniel O’Neill, 
who was equally in favour with both parties. A 
letter from Ormonde to Daniel at the end of 
September, 1649, is full of anxiety to secure the 
help and allegiance of Owen Roe: “ I cannot harbour 
so mean a thought of him, that he can be bought 
by any private advantage to be a looker-on in the 
destruction of his country, whilst his appearing may 
preserve it.” The King and Ormonde were now 
ready to make every concession, and Owen Roe, 
having contracted to help them, threw himself into 
their cause with all his heart. But he was sick unto 
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death. Even in his extremity he showed his usual 
insight into affairs. ‘The concessions were all that 
could be desired. There was to be an amnesty and 
oblivion for all offences since 20th October, 1641. 
Ulster was to participate fully in the terms of the 
Kilkenny peace. The Tyrone lands were to be 
restored to the clans, and the earldom of Tyrone 
to be conferred on Owen Roe. Full liberty of worship 
was to be granted to Catholics and full participation 
in all rights of citizenship. The Ulster troops were 
to remain under the command of Owen Roe and 
the Wicklow troops under the command of Colonel 
MacPhelim O’Byrne. In the case of General O’Neill’s 
death or removal by advancement or otherwise 
before settlement was made in Parliament, the 
nobility and gentry of the province of Ulster were 
to have power to elect a new commander. 

After the disaster of Rathmines, Ormonde had — 
proceeded to garrison Drogheda with 2,000 foot and 
300 horse, the best of his remaining troops, and 
to victual it for a long siege. It fell to Cromwell, 
after the famous siege and dreadful carnage, a week 
before the treaty between Ormonde and O’Neill 
was actually signed on 20th October. On 9th October 
we find Owen writing to Lord Taaffe, now, of course, 
allied with Ormonde, explaining, evidently in answer 
to urgent messages, that he was marching with the 
greatest expedition that the “extremity of his 
sickness ”’ and the foulness of the weather permitted ; 
“ however, I will take hold of all convenient oppor- 
tunity to get forward as speedily as I can; and that 
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the rather none breathing can be more sorry for the 
misfortune of the kingdom, and willinger to afford 
it redress than I, as far as my slender endeavour 
can prevail.”” But Owen Roe was never able to 
lead his men personally in the cause of Ormonde, 
though part of his army co-operated with the 
viceroy’s forces. He lay ill at Cloughoughter in 
Cavan, whence he wrote on 26th October to Ormonde, 
warning him, above all things, to save the castle of 
Carrickfergus. Dundalk, Trim, Carlingford, Newry, 
Belfast and Coleraine had successively fallen to the 
Cromwellian forces, and Owen Roe pointed out 
that the loss of Carrickfergus, “ your Excellency 
having no other fort or place of strength beside it 
in Ulster . . . would redound to the irrecoverable 
loss of the province.” 

The alliance of Ormonde and Owen Roe O’Neill 
was the last desperate chance for the cause of Irish 
freedom against Cromwell. But Owen Roe, so often 
cheated in the past, was at the last deceived in all 
his hopes. He died at Cloughoughter on 6th November, 
1649. Five days before his death he wrote to Ormonde: 
“ Being now in my death-bed, I call my Saviour to 
witness that, as I hope for salvation, my resolution, 
ways, and intentions from first to last of these 
unhappy wars tended to no particular ambition or 
private interest of my own, notwithstanding what 
was or may be thought to the contrary, but truly 
and sincerely to the preservation of my religion, 
the advancement of His Majesty’s service, and just 
liberties of this nation, whereof, and of my particular 
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reality and willingness to serve your Excellency 
(above any other in this Kingdom) I hope that 
God will permit me to give ample and sufficient 
testimony in the view of the world ere it be long.’’ 
He seriously recommended his only son, Colonel 
Henry O’Neill, to the fatherly care of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Daniel O’Neill tells how, in the delirious 
ramblings of his last days, Owen Roe voiced his 
dreams of driving the Turk from Europe when 
once Ireland should be free. He told, too, how the 
Bishop of Raphoe and Sir Nicholas Plunket had 
“agreed upon an expedient about the excom- 
munication which has so troubled that superstitious 
old uncle of mine in his sickness that I could render 
him to no reason.” The expedient was a letter 
signed by Plunket and Barnewell on behalf of the 
Nuncio’s opponents in the late Confederation, 
agreeing to petition the Pope to remove his censure, 
and also to write a kind of apology “‘in a loving 
and friendly manner” to Rinuccini himself. 

The struggle for Irish freedom was prolonged for 
years after the death of Owen Roe, but from that 
point it had no reasonable hope of success. Cromwell’s 
“bitterness ’’ that, according to his own plea was 
intended to save “‘ much effusion of blood,” did not 
succeed in its avowed object. 

The death of the great leader was kept secret as 
long as possible, and while he lay dead Cromwell 
was boasting that he did not expect fierce fighting 
from any but the “ Ulstermen of Owen Roe.’’ The 
Ulster army passed under the command of Bishop 
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Heber MacMahon, chosen as a compromise, though 
Owen’s nephew, Hugh Oge, or Black Hugh, was a 
more obvious choice; the troops wanted an O’Neill 
to lead them, and he himself claimed that he “‘ knew 
the mind of Owen Roe and his way of managing 
his men.’ General O’Farrell, a soldier of high 
repute, was an equally good candidate; he was 
willing to serve under Hugh; but Sir Phelim O’Neill 
was not. The greater part of the Ulster army 
remained in the North under the command of the 
bishop-general, while O’Farrell and Black Hugh 
came under Ormonde’s command and were sent to 
Munster. Hugh is remembered for his spectacular 
defence of Clonmel: “the heaviest ever endured, 
either in England or here,’ reported Ireton ; 
but, when his powder was spent, he had to slip 
out of the town. He advised the Mayor to make 
an offer of surrender to Cromwell on fair terms. 
Under the impression that the troops were still in 
the town, Cromwell agreed to these, and kept his 
word. 

Clonmel was Cromwell’s last military action in 
Ireland. In May, 1650, he returned to England, 
leaving Ireton in command. Hugh O’Neill held 
Limerick against him from June to October, 1651, 
in spite of plague within the city, and only lost it 
through the treachery of a subordinate. Athlone 
and Galway fell to the Parliamentarians. In the 
North the bishop-general showed little military 
sense. Against the advice of Owen Roe’s chief 
officers and of his son he gave battle. Henry Roe’s 
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protest sounds like an echo of his father: ‘“ My 
father would protract time and make a thousand 
wheels and turns to save the life of a single soldier, 
much more would he do so for the safety of a whole 
army. ... You have here the Lieutenant-General 
and others who have acquired the science and theory 
as well as the art—an art (under favour) not to be 
learned in a day like a paternoster. We are now 
the only army left ; the country is at our devotion, 
provision we cannot want, and forage is plentiful. 
If we fail we can never again be recruited... . 
Delay is often braver than wild courage, and this 
is such an occasion.” The bishop was adamant ; 
the battle of Letterkenny ended in a rout, and 
Sir Charles Coote proved a merciless victor. Bishop 
MacMahon himself was captured and hanged and 
quartered at Enniskillen. Henry Roe, in spite of 
quarter given, was beheaded at Londonderry at the 
order of Coote, who had feted Owen Roe in that 
city less than a year before. Sir Phelim O’Neill 
was forced at last to surrender Charlemont, so long 
the centre of this epic struggle; he, too, retrieved 
his vanity and weakness in the face of death. He 
could have had his life if he had been willing to 
implicate Charles I in the insurrection of 1641. He 
refused and was hanged, drawn and quartered in 
Dublin. General Preston went beyond seas, and 
was created Viscount Tara in 1650; Ormonde, too, 
went abroad and lived to profit by the restoration 
of the English monarchy that had been his passionate 
obsession. 
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Lady Rosa, a tragic figure, bereft of husband 
and son in a lost cause, left Ireland for ever in 1650. 
She died at Brussels ten years later; her epitaph 
describes her as the “‘ widow of Don Eugenio O’Neill, 
the General of the Catholic Irish.” Her safe 
conduct for the continent had been obtained by 
her nephew, Black Hugh, who escaped the fate 
of so many of his fellows, for though sentence 
of death was twice passed upon him, and Ireton 
did his best to procure it, some members ot the 
court of officers appointed to try him were so full 
of admiration for his gallant prowess that they 
obstinately opposed it. 

Ireland was concuered ; the Cromwellian ‘settle- 
ment was a widespread extension of the policy of 
plantation, and the failure of the great adventure 
of Owen Roe O’Neill meant that a Protestant 
ascendancy was established instead of the Catholic 
democracy at which he aimed. The argument that 
would excuse the Cromwellian policy in Ireland by 
appeal to the public morality of the day, is not 
valid. Cromwell had always the catchword of freedom 
on his lips. He failed to achieve that ideal in England, 
though in some sort he desired it ; but there was no 
idea of applying the principles of freedom to Ireland. 
Owen Roe was his contemporary; he had his own 
vigorous idiom, but neither in word nor action did 
he fall short of a standard of morality that would 
be accepted by civilised men to-day. In the centuries 
of subjugation that were to follow his failure his 
memory was cherished with passionate devotion by 
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Catholic Irishmen. It was not unnatural that the 
ideal for which he had fought was transformed in 
the imagination of a mourning people : 


“The raven flaps his darkling wing 
O’er the grave of Owen Roe: 
Of him who should have been thy king, 
The noble Owen Roe.” 
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